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THE EMERALD RING. 


BY FLORENCE GREY. 


He placed upon her finger a ring, in which 
eapital, a fair young girl threw herself upon } was a single emerald of great brilliancy. ‘Do 
the crimson cushions of the divan in the em-} not take it off, nor read the inscription, till you 
brasure of a large window. Alarm and anxiety } hear certainly that I have been banished,” he 
were depicted on her features, and she con-; said. A shiver of horror ran through her frame, 
stantly clasped and unclasped her small hands, } but he went on firmly. ‘Then read it, it will 
and nervously arose and looked out into the$ comfort you. Now I must go. The emperor 
street, and then reseated herself as if await- 3 allowed me this interview, and the guards are 


In one of the splendid palaces of the Russian 
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ing some painful intelligence. It was the fair, } awaiting me.’ 
young Natalie Radetski, the beauty of the Rus-: He clasped her convulsively to his breast, 
sian court, upon whom nature and fortune had ? kissed her brow and lips, and laying her gently 
showered every gift, and for whom even the upon the divan, passed out. In the street the 
stern features of the Emperor Nicholas would ? guards awaited him. 
relax into something like a smile as he looked 3 The words of her lover did not deter Natalie 
upon her beauty and grace. 3 from attempting to save him. She sent a peti- 
Hastily the door opened, and a young man } tion to the emperor imploring an interview, but 
advanced toward her. it was denied her. She waylaid the empress. 
“T am come to bid you farewell, Natalie,” he ‘““My poor child,” said the empress, kindly, 
said, in a voice broken by emotion. } «I would gladly take you to the emperor, even 
“Oh, Alexis! what is it?” cried the young > at the risk of incurring his displeasure, but it 
girl. 3 is too late. Potemkin has been sent to Siberia 
“I have displeased the emperor, and he has } for life.” 
ordered my arrest.” Natalie heard her not. 
“The emperor will pardon yon—I will goto? ‘Lift her up,’ said the empress, “she has 
him,” said she. ‘He will not refuse me. He ? fainted.” 
has always been so kind to me.” 3 3ut Natalie had not fainted. Slowly, but re- 
“Alas! my Natalie. He will refuse you this. } solutely she rose, and making a gesture of re- 
The emperor believes me concerned in a con- 3 spectful submission to the empress, begged leave 
spiracy, and he never forgives. Iam innocent, 3 to retire. 
but he will not believe it. I know not what is; When Natalie reached her own apartment, 
to be done with me; but if I am sent to Sibe- } she drew from ber finger the ring that Alexis 
ria-——”’ shad placed upon it, and read the inscription 
“To Siberia! Oh, Alexis! it cannot be—it } carved upon the inside in French—* Death is 
cannot be!” >the only consoler,” it said. ‘*We shall meet in 
For a moment neither spoke. At length, with > heaven!” 
a powerful effort at self-control, the young man? There is no place more dreary, more terrible, 
said, 3 even in imagination, than the mines in Siberia. 
“Natalie, let me place this ring upon your ; Bleak and comfortless as is the climate, it is the 
finger, and promise me that you will wear it; least cause of suffering endured by the.unfor- 
always in memory of what my love has been to 3 tunate criminals who are thus condemned to 
you. The emperor will force you to marry. I$ slavery far worse than death. Chained so 
do not wish the thought of me to make you 3 heavily that they can hardly perform the labor 
always wretched.” 3 imposed on them; watched by cruel overseers 
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ever ready, with whip in hand, to punish any } of the suit of a young nobleman of high rank 


flagging, or rebellion, the wretched sufferers 
have no relief from incessant wearying toil, 
blows and coarse, hard fare, until death merci- 
fully puts an end to their trials. 

Among the condemned in a large quicksilver- 
mine in the very heart of the country, thousands 
of versts from St. Petersburg, stooped at his 
daily toil a form whose tall and noble propor- 
tions even his coarse habit scarcely shrouded. 
The same unearthly pallor was on his counte- 
nance, as upon that of every toiler in those 
unearthly regions, but his eyes shone with ex- 
traordinary brilliancy. Every now and then 
he raised them for a moment, as if in prayer, 
and his thin hands were clasped tightly to his 
breast while he murmured the name of Natalie. 
He had but one hope—death, the consoler, would 
come soon. His delicate frame, unused to labor, 
and exposed to the rigor of an Arctic climate, 
soon yielded to the unhealthiness of his occu- 
pation, and he was fast sinking under his trials. 
Yes, death would come, gentle death—and his 
heart leaped with a momentary joy. The brutal 
overseer might curse, and his lash might cut 
deeply into the delicate flesh, but death would 
come at last, and with it consolution! 

The struggle was not long. A few days of 
confinement to a hard pallet, a few nights of 


suffering, and the fiat, which even an imperial 
> 


decree could not stop, went forth. The victim 
was released. 

Three months after this, the grand cham- 
berlain of Russia presented 
Mademoiselle Radetski, and summoned her 


before the emperor. 


When conducted to the palace, his majesty } 


dismissed the gentlemen in waiting, and signed 
to her to approach. 


contracted by an expression of deep displeasure. } 


“Why does Mademoiselle Radetski wear 
mourning?” he said. 
conspirators who would subvert the govern- 


ment and bring destruction upon their coun- } 


try?” 
‘*No, sire,” 


she answered. ‘I wear mourn- 


ing for one whom your majesty saw fit to } 


condemn; but to whom, hy your express com- 
mand, I promised my hand.” 

“We will not discuss the past,” replied the 
ezar, coldly. ‘I sent for you for a different 
purpose. I have chosen a husband for you.” 


“Mercy, sire!” exclaimed Natalie, clasping ; 


her hands imploringly. 
marry.” 


“Force, mademoiselle! that is an ugly word. } 


I, your emperor, recommend your acceptance 
. 


himself before 5 


His stern features were } 


‘*‘Does she mourn for} 


‘‘Do not force me to} 


, There are reasons of state which make me ex. 
pressly desire this marriage. And, Natalie” 
he added, his harsh tone and manner Softening 
visibly, “‘grief should not be eternal. Life jg 
not given us to waste in idle sorrow for what jg 

3 irremediable; and new ties will bring you solace, 

} and in time, happiness.” 

As she pressed her hands to her bosom, ing 
momentary spasm of pain, he observed the glit- 
tering emerald that encircled her finger. 

‘“‘So splendid a jewel is hardly befitting y 
mourning garb, mademoiselle. May I see the 
ring?” 

Poor Natalie murmured faintly, “Your ma- 
jesty will not take it from me?” 

“‘T will return it,” replied the emperor, as he 
examined the inscription. ‘Death, the con- 
soler!’”’ he murmured to himself. ‘Yes, death 
is the great healer and comforter.” 

His rigid features relaxed into an expression 
of deep pity as he remarked her wasted appear- 
ance and pallid features; but nothing of this 
was perceptible in his tone as he said, 

“Tt is my will, mademoiselle, that you should 
be married a month from this day. The time 
will come when you will thank me for this de- 
2 cision. You can now retire.” 

3 As soon as Natalie had left, the emperor rang 

} his bell for Seckendorf, his favorite physician. 
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3 “Seckendorf,” said the czar, “go and see 
Mademoiselle Radetski. Find out if she has 
any organic disease. Return here and report, 
but say nothing of what you observe to any one 
else.” 
In a few hours Seckendorf was again admitted 
to the presence of the czar. 
‘How is your patient?” inquired Nicholas. 
“I fear very ill, your majesty. She has 
ancurism of the heart.” 
“Ts there any immediate danger?” 
‘“‘There may not be, if she is not excited. 
; But violent agitation or grief may prove fatal.” 
‘‘What has caused the disease?” 
>} Her constitution has always been frail; but 
> I think ” here he hesitated. 
‘Say out what you think,” said the czar, im- 
> patiently. 
$ «Then, with your majesty’s permission, I 
> think that the sentence of Count Potemkin was 
; her death blow.” 
The czar paced his cabinet impatiently. ‘She 
will get over it, Seckendorf. A happy marriage 
} will make her forget all that. There is nothing 
; like happiness for a woman’s health.” 
> «I do not presume to contradict your majesty; 
> but I doubt whether Mademoiselle Radetski is 
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able to bear either happiness or sorrow very , aside the curtains of the bed. With one hand 
supporting her head, which rested upon the 
g 


long.” 

The emperor dismissed his physician after 
enjoining him to visit his patient daily. In the 
meantime the preparations for the marriage 
went on. A costly ¢rousseau was provided for 
the bride, and all the beauty and rank of the $ Death, the consoler, had stooped to kiss his 
capital invited. The emperor himself was to ; victim, and had not disturbed the peaceful smile 
grace the ceremony with his presence. ; that rested on her lips. In her hand she held 

But still Seckendorf visited his patient, and ; the ring which she had taken from her finger, 
his face grew grave as he looked at her. and she had passed away while reading its in- 

One morning he reached her hotel at a later scription. 


pillow, lay the pale sleeper, less brilliantly beau- 
tiful than when, with proud step and careless 
grace, she trod the gorgeous salons of the capi- 
> tal—but far more lovely. 


hour than usual. Her attendants informed him Gently Seckendorf replaced it upon the mar- 
that their mistress had not yet rang her bell, ; riage finger, from which it was never more to 
and they hesitated to disturb her. He went at ‘be taken. “Truly,” he murmured, “for her 
once to her apartment. The attendants drew } death is the consoler.” 





JUDGMENT AND MERCY. 


BY J. 8. WORTLEY. 


StowLy over hill and dale, Calling, one came, calm and coldly, 
Slowly on by fount and tree, } With a face of wrath and age. 
Sadly rode the knight, and pale, “Ho! sir knight, hast served me boldly, 
Stooping ‘neath his misery. Warring like,a lady’s page? 
For his lance, though keenly aimed, “Where is now thy tribut’ needed, 
Failed him still in deadly need; That I should thy debt forgive?” 
Still the erring point be blamed, - 
% 5 But he answered not nor heeded, 
Wrathful with his steel or steed. : 
Ghast as one that scarce can live. 
Shame pursuing close behind him, “Go, and take not rest forever, 
Scorn fiuiig on him from the foe, Till such deeds be won and weighed; 
Clutched his heart, and strove to bind him, Earth and time ’twixt us must sever 
That he should his cause forego. Bre the plague from thee be stayed.” 
Now, his purpose faint within him, 
Now, it brooked not of delay, 
Striving fair before to win him 
Better deeds than those to-day. 


Then that knight knelt lowly, weeping, 
“Unto God alone I call; 

This dread weight my soul is keeping; 
Let thy mercy bear it all.” 

Heavy hearted, rode he slowly, Like a happy dream came o’er him 
Till he reached a cottage door, Light and calm, and swept away 

Where, his great soul failing wholly, That stern image, and before him 
Stayed he that low porch before, Shone far off the eternal day. 








LINES. 


BY MISS ABBIE WHEELER. 


One fair Spring-time I remember— So they built a narrow mansion, 
Can I e’er that day forget? Low they laid her ’neath the sod; 
How the sun rose in its splendor, Pale white marble pointing upward, 
In its crimson rose and set? Speaks and tells us—“Gone to God.’ 


Well, no thought had we of sorrow, and tt te & Reow Hecke 
Nor o caddened, vain regret; Ne’er will call her mother more; 
But there came before the morrow Dinted Sult $0 Geeat to Meaeen 
a : , 
Hows that I remember yet. She has only gone before. 


They had gathered closely round her, For our good His hand hath chastened, 
Stricken spirit seeking rest; Bow we humbly at the rod; 

Tight the chains of Death had bound her, Pale white marble pointing upward, 
She went home at His request. Tells us she has “Gone to God!” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


LADY THETFORD’S BALL. 


Years came, and years went, and thirteen } 


passed away. In all these years, with their 


countless changes, Thetford Towers had been a 
of } 


deserted house. Comparatively speaking, 
course; Mrs. Weymore, the governess, Mrs. Hil- 
liard, the housekeeper, Mr. Jarvis, the butler, 
and their minor satellites, served there still, but 
its mistress and her. youthful son had been 
absent. Only little May had remained under 
Mrs. Weymore’s charge until within the last 
two years, and then she, too, had gone to Paris 
to a finishing school. 

Lady Thetford came herself to the Towers to 
fetch her—the only time in these thirteen years. 
She had spent them pleasantly enough, rambling 
about the Continent, and in her villa on the 
Arno, for her health was frail, and growing 
daily frailer, and demanded a sunny, Southern 
clime. The little baronet had gone to Eton, 
thence to Oxford, passing his vacation abroad 
with his mamma—and St. Gosport had seen 
nething of them. Lady Thetford had thought 
it best, for many reasons, to leave little May 
quietly in England during her wanderings. She 
missed the child, but she had every confidence 


in Mrs. Weymore. The old aversion had never 


entirely worn away, but time had taught her } 


she could trust her implicitly; and though May 
might miss ‘‘mamma” and Rupert, it was not 
in that flighty-fairy’s nature to take their ab- 
sence very deeply to heart. 

Jocyln Hall was vacated, too. After that re- 
fusal of Lady Thetford, Col. Jocyln had left 
England, placed his daughter in a school abroad, 
and made a tour of the East. Lady Thetford 
he had not met until within the last year; then 


Lady Thetford and her son, spending the winter } 


in Rome, had encountered Col. and Miss Jocyln, 
and they had scarcely parted company since. 
The Thetfords were to return early in spring to 
take up their abode once more in the old home, 
and Col. Jocyln announced his intention of fol- 
lowing their example. 

Lady Thetford wrote to Mrs. Weymore, her 
viceroy, and to her steward, issuing her orders 


for the expected return. Thetford Towers was 
338 


, to be completely rejuvenated—new furnished, 
painted, and decorated. 
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Landscape gardeners 
were set at work in the grounds; all things 
were to be ready the following June. 

Summer came and brought the absentees— 
Lady Thetford and her son, Col. Joclyn and his 
daughter; and there were bonfires and illumi- 
nations, and feasting of tenantry, and ring. 
ing of bells, and general jubilation, that the 
heir of Thetford Towers had come to reign at 
last. 

The week following the arrival, Lady Thetford 
issued invitations over half the county for a 
grand ball. Thetford Towers, after over twenty 
years of gloom and solitude, was coming out 
again in the old gayety and brilliance that had 
been its normal state before the present heir 
was born. 

The night of the ball came, and with nearly 
every one who had been honored with an invi- 
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tation, all curious to see the future lord of one 
of the noblest domains in broad Devonshire. 
Sir Rupert Thetford stood by his mother’s 
side, and met her old friends for the first time 
since his boyhood—a slender young man, pale, 
and dark, and handsome of face, with dreamy, 
slumbrous eyes of darkness, and quiet manners, 
; not at all like his father’s fair-haired, bright- 


} eyed, stalwart Saxon race; the Thetford blood 
> had run out, he was his own mother’s son. 
> Lady Thetford, grown pallid and wan, and 
; wasted in all those years, and bearing within 
} the seeds of an incurable disease, looked yet 
} fair and gracious, and stately in her trailing 
robes and jewels, to-night, receiving her guests 
like a queen. It was the triumph of her life, 
> the desire of her heart, this seeing her son, her 
: idol, reigning in the home of his fathers, ruler 
of the broad domain that had owned the Thet- 
; fords lord for more ycars back than she could 
count. 

“If I could but see her his wife,” Lady Thet- 
; ford thought, “I think I should have nothing 
; left on earth to desire.” 
She glanced across the wide room, along 4 


; vista of lights, and flitting forms, and rich 


; dresses, and sparkling jewels, to where a young 
‘ lady stood, the center of an animated group— 
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tall and eminently handsome girl, with a proud } } sweet echoes in the once ghastly rooms, where 


t 
Me press—Aileen Jocyln, heiress of fabulous ; 
wealth, possessor of fabulous beauty, and de- 


gcendant of a race as noble and as ancient as} 


his own. 
«With her for his wife, come what might in } 
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the future, my Rupert would be safe,” the 
mother thought; ‘‘and who knows what a day 
may pring forth. Ah! if I dared only speak, 
put I dare not; it would ruin all. I know my } 

Yes, Lady Thetford knew her son, understood } 
his character thoroughly, and was a great deal 
too wary a conspirator to let him see her cards. 
Fate, not she, had thrown the heiress 
baronet constantly together of late, and 


and the 
Aileen’s $ 
own beauty and grace was surely sufficient for 
the rest. It was the one desire of Lady Thet- ; 
ford’s heart; 
who loved her dearly, and would have done a 
great deal to add to her happiness. She left 
it to fate, and leaving it, was doing the wisest } 


but she never said so to her son, 


thing she could possibly do. 

It seemed as if her hopes were likely to be 
realized. and a 
Sybarite’s love for all things beautiful, and} 
could appreciate the grand statuesque style of } 
Miss Jocyln’s beauty, even as his mother could $ 
not appreciate it. She was like the Pallas} 
Atbine, she was his ideal woman, fair and } 


Sir Rupert had an artist’s 


proud, uplifted and serene, smiling on all, 
from the heights of high-and-mightydom, but } 
shining upon them, a brilliant far-off star, keep- } 
ing her warmth and her sweetness all for him. 
He was an indolent, dreamy Sybarite, this pale } 
young baronet, who liked his rose-leaves un- 
rufied under him, full of artistic tastes and 
inspirations, and a great deal too lazy ever to} 
He was an artist, 


3 


> 
earry them into effect. and} 
he had his studio where he began fifty gigantic } 
deeds at once in the way of pictures, and seldom } 
finished one. Nature had intended him for an 
artist, not a country squire; he cared little for } 
riding, or hunting, or fishing, or farming, or} 
any of the things wherein country squires de- } 
light; he liked better to lie on the warm grass, } 
with the summer wind stirring in the trees over } 
his head, and smoke his Turkish pipe, and dream 
If he had been born a} 


2 
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the lazy hours away. g 
poor man, he might have been a great painter; 3 
as it was, he was only an idle, listless, elegant, 
languid dreamer, and so likely to remain until 
the end of the chapter. ; 

Lady Thetford’s ball was a very brilliant affair, Sa 
and a famous success. Until far into the gray } 
and dismal dawn, “flute, violin, bassoon,”’ woke } 


rician face, and the courtly grace of a young } so long silence had reigned. 


Half the county 
had been invited, and half the county were 


there; and hosts of pretty, rosy girls, in arco- 


phane and roses, and sparkling jewelry, baited 
their dainty traps, and wove “becks and nods, 
and wreathed smiles,” for the special delecta- 
tion of the handsome, courtly heir of Thetford 
Towers. 

But the heir of Thetford Towers, with gracious 
greetings for all, yet walked through the rose- 
strewn pitfalls all secure, whilst the starry face 
of Aileen Jocyln shone on him in its pale, high- 


bred beauty. He had not danced much; he had 


> an antipathy to dancing as he had to exertion 


of any kind, and presently he stood leaning 
against a slender white column, watching her 
in a state of lazy admiration. He could see 
quite as clearly as his mother how eminently 
proper a marriage with the heiress of Col. 
Jocyln would be; he knew by instinct, too, how 
much she desired it; and it was easy enough, 
looking at her in her girlish pride and beauty, 


$ to fancy himself very much in love; and, thought « 


anything but a coxcomb, Sir Rupert Thetford 
was perfectly aware of his own handsome face 
and dreamy artist’s eyes, and his fifteen thousand 
a year, and lengthy pedigree, and had a hazy 
idea that the handsome Aileen would not say no 
when he spoke. 

«And I'll speak to-night, by Jove! 


” 


thought 


; the young baronet, as near being enthusiastic 


‘as he watched her, the 
“How 


as was in his nature, 
brilliant center of a brilliant group. 
exquisite she is in her statuesque grace, my 
peerless Aileen, the ideal of my dreams. I'll 
ask her to be my wife to-night, or that incon- 
ceivable me, Lord Gilbert Penryhn will do it 
to-morrow. 

He sauntered over to the group, not at all 
insensible to the quick, bright smile and flitting 
flush with which Miss Jocyln welcomed him. 

“T believe’ this waltz is mine, Miss Jocyln. 
Very sorry to break upon your ~~ -a-tele, Pen- 
ryhn, but necessity knows no law.’ 

A moment and they were floating down the 


> whirling tide of the dance, with the wild, melan- 


choly waltz music swelling and sounding, and 
Miss Jocyln’s perfumed hair breathing fra- 
grance around him, and the starry face and 
dark, dewy eyes, downcast a little, in a happy 
tremor. The cold, still leok of fixed pride 
seemed to melt out of her face, and an ex- 
quisite rosy light came and went in its place, 
and made her too lovely to tell; and Sir Rupert 
saw and understood it all, with a little com- 
placent thrill of satisfaction. 
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They floated out of the ball-room into a con- 
servatory of exquisite blossom, where tropic 
plants of gorgeous hues, and plashing foun- 
tains, under the white light of alabaster lamps, 
made a sort of gurden of Eden. There were 
crange and myrtle trees oppressing the warm 
air with their sweetness, and through the open, 
French windows came the soft, misty moonlight, 
and the saline wind. There they stopped, look- 
ing out at the pale glory of the night, and there 
Sir Rupert, about to ask the supreme question 
of his life, and with his heart beginning to 
plunge against his side, opened conversation 
with the usual brilliancy in such cases. 

“You look fatigued, Miss Jocyln. These grand 
balls are great bores, after all.” 

Miss Jocyln laughed frankly. She was of a 
nature far more impassioned than his, and she 
loved him; and she felt thrilling through every 
nerve in her body the prescience of what he was 
going to say; but, for all that, being a woman, 
she had the best of it now. 

“‘T am not at all fatigued,” she said; “and I 
like it. I don’t think balls are bores—like this, 
I mean; but then, to be sure, my experience is 
How lovely the night is! Look 
at the moonlight, yonder, on the sea, a sheet of 
silvery glory. Does it net recall Sorrento, and 
the exquisite Sorrentine landscape—that moon- 
light on the sea? Are you not inspired, sir 
artist?” 

She lifted a flitting, radiant glance, a luminous 
smile, and then the star-like face drooped again— 
and the white hands took to reckless breaking off 
sweet sprays of myrtle. 


very limited. 


«My inspirations is nearer,” looking down at } 


the drooping face. ‘Aileen ” and there he 
stopped, and the sentence was never destined to 
be finished, for a shadow darkened the moon- 
light, and a figure flitted in like a spirit, and 
stood before them—a fairy figure, in a cloud of 
rosy drapery, with shimmering, golden curls, 
and dancing eyes of turquoise blue. 

Aileen Jocyln started back, and away from 
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; decade of years! For shame, Sir Rupert The, 
ford!” 
And then she was in Aileen Jocyin’s arm, 
and there was an hiatus filled up with kisges 
“Oh! what a surprise!” Miss Jocyln cried, 
breathlessly. “Have you dropped from th 
skies? I thought you were in France.” 


May Everard laughed, the calm, bright laugh 
of thirteen years ago, as she held up her dimpled 
cheeks, first one and then the other, to gp 
Rupert. 

“Did you? So I was, but I ran away.” 

**Ran away! From school?’ 

“Something very like it. 
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Oh! how stupid it 
was, and I couldn’t endure it any longer; and] 
am so crammed with knowledge now, that if 
I held any more, I should burst; and so I tol 
them I had to come home; but I was sent for, 
¢ which was true, you know, for I felt an inwan 
call; and as they were glad to be rid of me 
} they didn’t make much opposition, or ask un. 
necessary questions. And so,” folding the fairy 
hands, and nodding her little ringleted head, 
> “here I am.” 
; “But, good heavens!” cried Sir Rupert, 
s aghast, ‘“‘you never mean to say, May, you have 
; come alone?” 

‘All alone,” said May, with another nod. 
“T’m used to it, you know; did it last vacation. 
Came across and spent it with Mrs. Weymore, 
I don’t mind it the least; don’t know what sea- 
{sickness is; and, oh! didn’t some of the poor 
; wretches suffer thistime! Isn’t it fortunate I'’n 
$here for the ball? And, Rupert, good gracious! 
; how you’ve grown!” 
$ «Thanks. I can’t see that you have changed 
}much, Miss Everard. You are the same curly- 
: headed, saucy fairy I knew thirteen years ago. 
? What does my lady say to this escapade?” 

; ‘Nothing. Eloquent silence best expresses 
3 her feelings; and then she hadn’t time to make 
‘+ scene. Are you going to ask me to dance, 
3 Rupert? because, if you are,” said Miss Everard, 
; adjusting her bracelet, “you had better do it 
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her companion, with a faint, thrilling cry. Sir ; at once, as I am going back to the ball-room, 
Rupert, wondering and annoyed, stood staring; ; and after I once appear there, you will stand 
and still the fairy figure in the rosy gauze, stood {no chance amongst the crowd of competitors. 
like a nymph in a stage tableau, smiling up in ; But, then, perhaps you belong to Miss Jocyln!” 
their faces, and never speaking. There was a? ‘Not at all,” Miss Jocyln interposed hastily, 
blank pause, a moment’s, then Miss Jocyln made and reddening a little, “1 am engaged; and it 
one step forward, doubt, recognition, delight, ; is time I was back, or my unlucky cavalier will 
all in her face at once. 3 be at his wit’s end to find me.” 

“It is—it is!” she cried, “May Everard!” ~{ She swept away with a quicker movement 

“‘May Everard!’ Sir Rupert echoed—“little } than her wont, and Sir Rupert laughingly gave 
May!” } his piquant little partner his arm. His notions 

“At your service, monsieur! To think you ; of propriety were a good deal shocked; but then 
should have forgotten me so completely in a ; it was only May Everard, and May Everard was 
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one of those exceptional people who can do!I presume I was mistaken in Sir Rupert; I 


pretty much as they please, and not surprise ; dare say pretty, penniless May, will be Lady 
They went back to the ball-room, the ; Thetford before long.” 
Miss Jocyln’s short, upper-lip curled rather 


any one. 
fairy in pink on the arm of the young baronet, } 


¢ 
g 
: 
: 
: 
chattering like a magpie. Miss Jocyln’s part- { scornfully; and she rose up with a little air of 
§ 
é 
; 
¢ 


petulance, and walked across the room to the 
opposite window. It commanded a view-of the 
lawn and a long wooded drive, and cantering 
airily up under the waving trees, she saw the 


ner found her and led her off, but Miss Jocyln 
was very silent and distrait all the rest of the $ 
night, and watched furtively, but incessantly, } 
the fluttering pink fairy. She had reigned belle 
hitherto, but sparkling little May, like an em- { young lady of whom she had been thinking. 
bodied sunbeam, electrified the room, and took ; The pretty, fleet-foot@t pony and his bright 
the crown and the sceptre by royal right. Sir $ little mistress were by no means rare visitors 
Rupert had that one dance, and no more—Miss ; at Jocyln Hall; and Miss Jocyln was always 
Everard’s own prophecy was true—the demand ; elaborately civil to Miss Everard. Very pretty 
for her was such that even the son of the house $ little May looked, all her tinseled curls floating 
stood not the shadow of chance. in the breeze, like a golden banner, the blue 

Miss Jocyln held herself aloof from the young { eyes more starily radiant than ever; the dark 
baronet for the remaining hours of the ball. } riding-habit and jaunty hat and plume the most 

She had known as well as he the words that } becoming things in the world. She saw Miss 
were on his lips when May Everard interposed; § Jocyln at the window, kissed her hand, and 
and her eyes flashed, and her dark cheek flushed resigning Arab to the groom. A minute more, 
dusky red to see how easily he had been deter- { and she was saluting Aileen with effusion. 
red from his purpose.. For him, he sought her “You solemn Aileen! to sit and mope here in 
once or twice in a desultory sort of way, never }the house, instead of improving your health 
noticing that he was purposely avoided, wan- } and temper by a breezy canter over the downs. 
dering contentedly back to devote himself to } Don’t contradict, I know you were moping. I 
some one else, and in the pauses to watch May } should be afraid to tell you how many miles 
Everard floating—a sunbeam in a rosy cloud— i Arab and I have got over this morning. And 
here and there, and everywhere. ; you never came to see me yesterday, either. 

$ Why was it?” 

2 : «I didn’t feel inclined,” Miss Jocyln an- 

CHAPTER IX. ; swered, truthfully. 
GUY LEGARD. “No, you never do feel inclined unless I come 
“Hz meant to have spoken that night; he ; and drag you out by force; you sit in the house 
would have spoken but for May Everard. And : and grow yellow and jaundiced over high-church 
yet that is two weeks ago, and we have been ; novels. I declare, I never met so many lazy 
together since, and ” Aileen Jocylm broke ; people in all my life as I have done since I came 
off abruptly, and looked out over the far spread- } home. One don’t mind mamma, poor thing! 

*ing gray sea. i shutting herself up, and the sunshine and fresh 

The morning was dull; the leaden sky threat- } air of heaven out—but for you and Rupert! And 
ening rain; the wind sighing fitfully, and the ; speaking of Rupert,” ran on Miss Everard, in 
slog, gray sea creeping up the gray sands. Sa breathless sort of way, “he wanted to com- 

Aileen Jocyln sat as she had sat since break- ‘ mence his great picture of ‘Fair Rosamond and 

fast, aimless and dreary, by her dressing-room } Eleanor’ yesterday—and how could he when 
window, gazing blankly over the pale landscape, ; Eleanor never came. Why didn’t you—you 
her hair falling loose and damp over her shoul- } promised ?” 
ders, and a novel lying listlessly in her lap. ; ‘I changed my mind, I suppose.” 

The book had no interest—her thoughts would ‘‘And broke your word—more shame for you, 
stray in spite of her to Thetford Towers. then! Come now.” 
“She is very pretty,” Miss Jocyln thought, } «No; thanks. It’s going to rain.” 

, ‘with that pink and white wax-doll sort of} ‘Nothing of the sort; and Rupert is so anxious. 
pretiiness some people admire. I never thought } He would have come himself, only my lady is ill 
he could, with his artistic nature; but I suppose to-day with one of her bad headaches, and asked 
Iwas mistaken. They call her fascinating; I $ him to read her to sleep; and like the good boy 
believe, that rather hoidenish manner of hers, {that he is in the main, though shockingly lazy, 
and all those dashing airs, and that ‘loud’ style {he obeyed. Do come, Aileen, there’s a dear! 
of dress and doings, take some men by storm. { Don’t be selfish.” 
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Miss Jocyln rose rather abruptly. 

*‘] have no desire to be selfish, Miss Everard. 
If you will wait ten minutes whilst I dress, I 
will accompany you to Thetford Towers.” 

She rang the bell, and swept from the room 
stately and uplifted. May looked after her, 
fidgeting a little. 

“Dear me! I suppose she’s offended now at 
that word ‘selfish.’ 
with Aileen Jocyln, and I’m afraid I never shall. 
I shouldn't wonder if sif® were jealous.” 

Miss Everard laughed a little silvery laugh all 
to herself, and slapped her kid riding-boot with 
her pretty toy whip. 

“I hope I didn’t interrupt a tender declara- 
tion that night in the conservatory; but it looked 
like it. If I did, I am sure Rupert has had fifty 
chances since, and I know he hasn’t availed 


I never did get on very well 


himself of them, or Aileen would never wear 
that dissatisfied face. I know she’s in love with 
him, though, to be sure, she would see me im- 
paled with the greatest pleasure if she only 
thought I suspected it; but I’m not so certain 


about him. He’s a great deal too indolent, in 


the first place, to get up a grand passion for } 
anybody; and I think he’s inclined to look gra- ; 


ciously on me—poor little me—in the second. 


You may spare yourself the trouble, my dear } 


Sir Rupert, for a gentleman whose chief aim in 
existence is to smoke Turkish pipes, and lie on 
the grass and write and read poetry, is not at 
all the sort of man I mean to bless for life. 
“Tell me not of your soft sighing lovers, 
Such things may be had by the score; 
I'd rather be bride to a rover, 
And polish the rifle he bore.” 


Sang May Everard, in a gay little voice as Miss | 
Jocyln, in a flowing riding-habit, entered the 


room. 
The two girls descended to the court-yard, 
mounted, and rode off. 


a wonderfully pretty picture as they galloped 


through St. Gosport in dashing style, bringing | 


the admiring population in a rush to doors and 
windows. Perhaps Sir Rupert Thetford thought 


so, too, as he stood at the great front entrance 
to receive them with a kindling light in his ; 


artist’s eyes. 


““May said she would fetch you, and May 3 
always keeps her word,” le said, as he walked 3 
slowly up the sweeping stair-case; ‘besides, 
Aileen, I am to have the first sittting for the | 
‘Rosamond and Eleanor’ to-day, am I not? May } 


calls me an idle dreamer, a useless drone in the 
busy human hive; so, to vindicate my character, 


and cleave a niche in the temple of fame, I am ; 


” 


going to immortalize myself over this painting. 


SIR NOEL’S 


Both rode well, and § 
both looked their best on horseback, and made } 


HETR. 

§ You'll never finish it,” said May; “it wij 
be like all the rest. You'll begin on a gigantic 
5 500i, and with superhuman efforts, and you] 
{cool down and get sick of it before it is half 
‘finished; and it will go to swell the pile of 
‘daubed canvas in your studio now. Don’t tell 
me! I know you.” 

‘And have the poorest possible opinion of 
me, Miss Everard?” 

“Yes, I have! I have no patience when [| 
¢think what you might do, what you might be- 
‘come, and see what you are! 
: Sir Rupert Thetford, with a princely income, 
you might be a great man. As it is——” q 
shrug, and a lift of the eyebrows. 

“As it is!” 
’to laugh and reddening violently, “1 will still 
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If you were not 
4 
§ 
3 . 
3 cried the young baronet, trying 


be a great man—a modern Murillo. 


; Are you 
$ Aileen, I 
believe this is your first visit to my studio?” 
2 
3 
$ 


not a little severe, Miss Everard? 


“Yes,” said Miss Jocyln, coldly and briefly. 
She did not like the conversation, and May 
3 Everard’s familiar home-truths stung her. To 
} her he was everything mortal man should be; 
she was proud, but she was not ambitious; what 
right had this penniless little free-speaker to 


May was flitting about like the fairy she was, 
sher head a little on one side, like a critical 
scanary, her flowing skirt held up, inspecting 


$ 
S 
come between them and talk like this? 


$ the pictures. 
“Jeannie D’Are before her Judges,’ half 

{ finished, as usual, and never to be completed; 
j and weak—very, if it ever was completed. 
$* Battle of Bosworth Field,’ in flaming colors, 
all confusion and smoke, and red ochre and 
rubbish; you did well not to trouble yourself 
{any more with that. ‘Swiss Peasant,’ ah! that 
is pretty. ‘Storm at Sea,’ just tolerable. ‘Trial’ 
of Marie Antoinette.’ My dear Rupert, why 
will you persist in these figure paintings when 
; you know your forte is landscape? ‘An En 
ing in the Eternal City.’> Now that is what I 
call an exquisite little thing! Look at the 
moon, Aileen, rising over those hill-tops; and 
see those trees—you can almost feel the wind 
that blows! And that prostrate figure—why, 
that looks like yourself, Rupert!” 

“Tt is myself.” 

«And the other stooping—who is he?” 

“The painter of that picture, Miss Everard; , 
yes, the only thing in my poor studio, you set, 
fit to eulogize, is not mine. It was done by aa 
‘artist friend—an unknown Englishman, who 
; saved my life in Rome three years ago. Come 
in, mother, mine, and defend your son from the 
; two-edged sword of May Everard’s tongue.” 
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For Lady Thetford, pale and languid, ap- ; of, he would run down to Devonshire to see me 
peared on the threshold, wrapped in a shawl. {and my painted ancestors, whom he resembles 
«Jt’s all for his good, mamma. Come here } so strongly. That is all; and now, young ladies» 
and look at this Evening in the Eternal City. } if you will take your places, we will commence 
Rupert has nothing like it in all his collection, Son the Rosamond and Eleanor. Mother, sit 
though these are the beginning of many better ; here by this window, if you want to play pro- 
things. He saved your life? How was it?” ; priety, and don’t talk.” 

“Oh! a little affair with brigands; nothing But Lady Thetford chose to go to her own 
yery thrilling, but I should have been killed or $ room; and her son gave her his arm thither, 
captured all the same, if this Legard had not {and left her lying back amongst her cushions 
come to the rescue. May is right about the {in front of the fire. It was always chilly in 
picture; he painted well, had come to Rome to } those great and somewhat gloomy rooms, and 
perfect himself in his art. Very fine fellow, 3 her ladyship was always cold of late. She lay 
Legard—a thorough Bohemian.” F there looking with gloomy eyes into the ruddy 

“Legard!” blaze, and holding her hands over her painfully 

It was Lady Thetford who had spoken sharply 3 beating heart. 
and suddenly. She had put up her glass to look “Tt is destiny, I suppose,” she thought, bit- 
at the Italian picture, but dropped it, and faced } terly; ‘let me banish him to the farthest end 
abruptly round. of the earth; let me keep him in poverty and 

“Yes, Legard. Guy Legard, a young English- } obscurity all his life, and when the day comes 
man, about my own age. By-the-by, if you saw } that it is written, Guy Legard will be here. 
him, you would be surprised by his singular re- } Sooner or later, the vow I have broken to Sir 
semblance to some of those dead and gone Thet- } Noel Thetford must be kept; sooner or later, Sir 
fords hanging over there in the picture-gallery— } Noel’s heir will have his own.” 
fair hair, blue eyes, and the same peculiar cast 
of features to a shade. I was taken rather 
aback, I confess, when I saw it first. My dear } CHAPTER X. 
nother ” ° ASKING IN MARRIAGE. 

It was not a cry Lady Thetford had uttered— A rink burned in Lady Thetford’s room, and 
itwas a kind of wordless sob. He soon caught ; among piles of silken pillows my lady, languid 
her in his arms, and held her there, her face and pale, lay, looking into the leaping flame. 
the color of death. ; 

“Get a glass of water, May—she is subject to 


:It was a hot July morning, the sun blazed like 
» 
these attacks. Quick!” ; Lady Thetford was always chilly of late. She 
2 


,a wheel of fire in a sky without a cloud, but 
Lady Thetford drank the water, and sunk ; drew the crimson shawl she wore closer around 
back in the chair Aileen wheeled up, her face 3 
looking awfully corpse-like in contrast to her {the pretty toy clock on the decorated chimney- 
dark garments and dead black hair. piece. The house was very still; its one dis- 
“You should not have left your room,” said } turbing element, Miss Everard, was absent with 
Sir Rupert, ‘‘after your attack this morning. ; Sir Rupert for a morning canter over the sunny 
Perhaps you had better return and lie down. } Devon hills. 
You look perfectly ghastly.” The toy clock struck up a gay little waltz pre- 
“No,” his mother sat up as she spoke and $ paratory to striking eleven, and my lady turned 
pushed away the glass, “there is no necessity } with a restless, impatient sigh among her pil- 
for lying down. Don’t wear that scared face, } lows. 
May—it was nothing, I assure you. Go on with { ‘How long they stay, and these solitary rides 


5 


her, and glanced impatiently now and then at 


what you were saying, Rupert.” {are so dangerous! Oh! what will become of me 
“What I was saying? What was it?” ‘if it is too late, after all! What shall I do if he 
“About this young artist’s resemblance to the { says no?” 

Thetfords.” There was a quick man’s step without—a mo- 
“Oh! well, there’s no more to say; that is all. 3 ment, and the door opened, and Sir Rupert, 

He saved my life, and he painted that picture, ; ““booted and spurred” from his ride, was bend- 

and we were Damon and Pythias over again ; ing over his mother. 

during my stay in Rome. I always do frater- ‘Louise says.you sent for me after I left. 

nize with these sort of fellows, you know; and ’ What is it, mother—you are not worse?” 

Ileft him in Rome, and he promised, if he ever He knelt beside her. Lady Thetford put back 

returned to England, which he wasn’t so sure i the fair, brown hair with tender touch, and 


§ 
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gazed in the handsome face, so like her own, { know it. But she is not suited to you—sheg 
with eyes full of unspeakable love. ¢ not the woman you should marry.” 

““My boy! my boy!” she murmured, ‘my ; Sir Rupert laughed—a hard student laugh, 
darling Rupert! Oh! it is hard, it ts bitter to} “I think Miss Everard is much of your 
have to leave you!” opinion, my lady. You might have spare 

“Mother!” with a quick look of alarm, ‘“‘what} yourself all these fears and perplexities, fo 
is it? Are you worse?” 3 the simple reason that I should have been yp. 

‘‘No worse, Rupert; but no better. My boy, } fused had I asked.” 

I shall never be better again in this world.” “Rupert!” 

Mother 44 ‘“‘Nay, mother, mine, no need to wear tha 

‘Hush, my Rupert—wait; you know it is true; $ frightened face. I haven’t asked Miss Everan 
and but for leaving you I should be glad to go. $ in so many words to marry me, and she hadnt 
My life has not been so happy since your father § declined with thanks; but she world if I dig, 
died, heaven knows, that I should greatly cling } I saw enough to-day for that.” 
to it.” “Then you don’t care for Aileen?” with g 

“But, mother, this won’t do; these morbid } look of blank consternation. 
fancies are worst of all. Keeping up one’s “TI care for her very much, motber; and] 
spirits is half the battle.” ° haven’t owned to being absolutely in love with 

“IT am not morbid; I merely state a fact—a our pretty little May. Perhaps I care for on 
fact which must preface what is tocome. Ru-}as much as the other; perhaps I know in my 
pert, I know I am dying, and before we part [3 inmost heart she is the one I should marry, 
want to see my successor at Thetford Towers.” 3 That is, if she will marry me.” 

“*My dear mother!” amazedly. “You owe it to her to ask her.” 

“Rupert, I want to see Aileen Jocyln your “Do I? ‘Very likely; and it would make you 
wife. No, no; don’t interrupt me, but believe} happy, my mother?” 





me, I dislike match-making quite as cordially He came and bent over her again, smiling 
and I must speak before it is too late. When 
we were abroad I thought there never would be 
occasion; when we returned home I thought so, ‘‘Then consider it an accomplished fact. Be 
too. Rupert, I have ceased to think so since } fore the sun sets to-day Aileen Jocyln shall say 
May Everard’s return.” } yes or no to your son.” 

The young man’s face flushed suddenly and} He bent and kissed her; then, without wait- 
hotly, but he made no reply. ; 


“More happy than anything else in this 
world, Rupert!” 


as you do; but my days on earth are numbered, } down in her wan, anxious face. 
; 
2 
; 
§ 


; ing for her to speak, wheeled round and strode 
‘‘How any man in his senses could possibly } out of the apartment. 

prefer May to Aileen, is a mystery I cannot} «There is nothing like striking whilst the 

solve; but then these things puzzle the wisest} iron is hot,” said the young man, to himself 

of us at times. Mind, my boy, I don’t really } with a grim sort of smile as he ran down stairs; 

say you do prefer May—l should be very un- } “for good or for evil, there is no time like nov, 

happy if I thought so. I know—I am eertain } my stately Aileen.” 

you love Aileen best; and I am equally certain Loitering on the lawn, he encountered May 

she is a thousand times better suited to you. Everard, still in her riding-habit, surrounded 

Then, as a man of honor, you owe it to her. j by three or four poodle dogs. 

You have paid Miss Jocyln such attentions as} ‘On the wing again, Rupert? Is it for 

no honorable gentleman should pay any lady, } mamma? She is not. worse?” 

save the one he means to make his wife.” ‘No; Iam going to Jocyln Hall. Perhaps! 
Lady Thetford’s son rose abruptly, and stood ; shall fetch Aileen back.” 

leaning against the mantle, looking steadfastly} May’s turquoise blue eyes were lifted withs 

into the fire. ¢ sudden luminous, intelligent flash to his face. 
‘Rupert, tell me truly, if May Everard had} «God speed you! You will certainly fetch 

not come here, would you not ere this have Aileen back!” 

asked Aileen to be your wife?” She held out her hand with a smile that told 
““Yes—no—I don’t know! Mother!” the; him she knew all as plainly as he knew it him- 

young man cried, impatiently, “what has May } self. 

Everard done that you should treat her like} ‘You have my best wishes, Rupert, and don! 

this?” } linger; I want to congratulate Aileen.” 
“Nothing; and I love her dearly, and you} Sir Rupert’s response to ther yood wishes 
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Iam very sorry he has 


him mount and ride off, with a mischievous } alarmed you.” 


little smile rippling round her rosy lips. 

“ My lady has been giving the idol of her 
existence a caudle lecture—subject, matrimony,” 
muse 
th 


high time, if she means to have Aileen for a ? 


daughter-in-law ; for the heir of Thetford Towers 


$ 
5 
$ 
$ 


5 


d Miss Everard, sauntering lazily along in ‘ 
e midst of her little dogs; “and really it is } 


5 


He doffed his cap with carcless grace, and 
> made the angry little lady a eourtly bow. 

‘‘He didn’t alarm me,” replied May, testily; 
‘che only alarmed my dogs. Why, dear me! 
how very odd!” 

Miss Everard, looking full at the young man, 


Shad started back with this exclamation, and 


js rather doubtful that he is not falling in love } 
2 fellow, rather dusty and travel-stained, but emi- 


with me; and Aileen is dreadfully jealous and 
disagreeable; and my lady is anxious, 
fidgeted to death about it; and Sir Rupert 


and 


3 


doesn’t want to himself if he can help it. I} 


must be a fascinating little thing, to be sure, 


$ it is odd! 


and I feel for him beyond everything; at the } 


same time, Beauty,” 
dressing the ugliest of the poodles with a con- 


said the young lady, ad- 


stared broadly. A tall, powerful-looking young 
nently gentlemanly, with frank, blue eyes, and 
profuse fair hair, and a handsome, candid face. 
“Yes, Miss May,” struck in the lodge-keeper, 
I sec it, too! He looks enough like 
Sir Noel, dead and gone, to be his own son!” 
“I beg your pardon,” said May, becoming 


conscious of her wide stare, “but is your. name 


fidential little nod, ‘they might all spare them- : 


selves the trouble of being tormented on the } 


subject; because, you see, my dear little doggy, 
I wouldn’t marry Sir Rupert Thetford if he 
were heir to the throne of England, much less 
Thetford Towers. He’s a very nice young man, 


Legard; and are you a friend of Sir Rupert 
Thetford?” 

“Yes, to both questions, 
fora liked. ‘You the resemblance 
the Sir Rupert used to speak of it. 


” 


with a smile that 
too, 
Is he 


see 


; at Senet” ‘ 


and a very amiable young man, and a very good- 


looking young man, I have no doubt; but I’m } 
not in love with him, and nevér shall be; and 


I'm going to marry for love, or die an old maid. 


Itseems to me a Levantine pirate, or an Italian : 


brigand, or a knight of the road, would suit my ? } 


ideas; but I suppose there is no use hoping for $ 


such good fortune as that; 
pert—oh-h-h! good gracious!” 


Miss Everard stopped with a shrill, feminine } g 


shriek. She had loitered down to the gates, 
where a young man stood talking to the lodge- 
keeper, with a big Newfoundland dog gambol- 


ing ponderously about him. 
g J 


but as for Sir Ru- | 


“Not just now; but ‘be will be very soon, and 
I know will be glad to see Mr. Legard. You 
had better come in and wait.” 

«And Hector,” said Mr. Legard. ‘TI think I 
had better leave him behind, as I see him eyeing 
your guard of honer with anything but a friendly 
I believe I have the pleasure of addressing 
Ih!” laughing frankly at her 


eye. 


Miss Everard? 


‘ surprised face, ‘Sir Rupert showed me a photo- 


graph of yours asachild. I have a good memory 


‘ for faces, and knew you at once.” 


The big Newfound- § 


land made an instant dash into Miss Everard’s { 


guard of honor, with one deep, bass bark, like : 


distant thunder, and which effectually drowned 
the yelps of the poodles. May flew to the 
rescue, seizing the Newfoundland’s collar, and 


the wide world over. 


Miss Everard and Mr. Legard fell easily into 
conversation at once, as if they had been old 
friends. Lady Thetford’s ward was one of those 
people who form their likes and dislikes at first 
sight; and Mr. Legard’s face would have been 
a pretty sure letter of recommendation to him 
May liked his looks; 


‘and then he was Sir Rupert’s friend, and she 


pulling him back with all the might of two little } 


white hands, 

“You big, horrid brute!” cried May, with 
flashing eyes, “show dare you! 
dog, sir, this instant! Don’t you see how he is 
frightening mine!” 

She turned imperiously to the Newfound- 


Sand customs; 


was never over particular about social forms 
and so they dawdled about the 


grounds, and through the leafy arcades, in the 


Call off your } 


genial morning sunshine, talking about Sir Ru- 


}pert and Rome, and art and artists, and the 
} thousand and one things that turn up in con- 
’versation; and the moments slipped by, half 


land’s master, the bright eyes flashing, the pink } 
> her watch at last, in a sudden fit of recollection, 


cheeks aflame—very pretty, indeed, in her 


wrath. 


“Down, Hector!” called the young man, | 


authoritatively; and Hector, like the well- § 
lady, aghast. 


“] 


trained animal he was, subsided instantly. 
beg your pardon, young lady! 


$ 
¢ 


Hector, you } 


hour followed half hour, until May jerked out 


and found, to her consternation, it was past 
two. 

“What will mamma say!” cried the young 
“And Rupert; I dare say he’s 


home to luncheon before this. Let us go back 
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to the house, Mr. Legard. I had no idea it was} well with me. And now I must leaye You if 


half so late.” > you will not go down to luncheon.” 

Mr. Legard laughed frankly. ; “I think not; Iam not strong to-day, sy, 

«The honesty of that speech is the highest} waiting?” ; 
flattery my conversational powers ever received, “More than May. A friend of mine hy 
Miss Everard. Iam very much obliged to you. } arrived, and will stay with us for a few Weeks” 
Ah! by Jove! Sir Rupert himself!” Lady Thetford’s face had been flushed gn) 

For riding slowly up under the sunlit trees, ; eager, but at the last words it suddenly blanch 
came the young baronet. As Mr. Legard spoke,} ‘A friend, Rupert! Who?” 
his glance fell upon them, the young lady and } “You have heard me speak of him before,” 
gentleman advancing so confidentially, with half ; said, carelessly; “his name is Guy Legard,” 
a dozen curly poodles frisking around them. } 
To say Sir Rupert stared, would be a mild ; 5 
way of putting it—his eyes opened in wide} CHAPTER XI. 
wonder. ON THE WEDDING EVE, 

“Guy Legard:” F Tue family at Thetford Towers were a g0 

“Thetford! My dear Sir Rupert!” ’ deal surprised, a few hours later that day, b 

The baronet leaped off his horse, his eyes} the unexpected appearance ef Lady Thetfor 
lighting, and shook hands with the artist, in a} at dinner. Wan assome spirit of the moonlight, 
burst of heartiness very rare with him. ;she came softly in, just as they entered th 

‘“Where in the world did you drop from, and } dining-room; and her son presented his frien 
how under the sun did you come to be like this Mr. Legard, at once. 
with May?” i ‘“‘Ilis resemblance to the family will be th 

“T leave the explanation to Mr. Legard,” } surest passport to your favor, mother mine’ 
said May, blushing a little under Sir Rupert's} Sir Rupert said, gayly. ‘Mrs. Weymore m 
glance, “whilst 1 go and see mamma, only pre-} him just now, and recoiled with a shriek, 
mising that luncheon-hour is past, and you had ; though she had seen a ghost. Extraordinary 
better not linger.” isn’t it—this chance resemblance?” 

She tripped away, and the two young men 5 “Extraordinary,” Lady Thetford said, “by 
foliowed more slowly into the house. Sir Ru-} not at all unusual. Of course, Mr. Legard i 
pert led his friend to his studio, and left him > not even remotely connected with the Thetforl 
to inspect the pictures. ¢ family?” 

“Whilst I speak a word to my mother,” he} Ske asked the question without looking at him 
said; ‘it will detain me hardly an instant.” | She kept her eyes fixed on her plate, for that 

“All right!” said Mr. Legard, boyishly. } frank, fair face before her was terrible to he 
“Don’t hurry yourself on my account, you} almost as a ghost. It was the days of her youth 
know.” { over again, and Sir Noel, her husband, one 

Lady Thetford lay where her son had left } more by her side. 
her; lay as if she had hardly stirred since. She} ‘Not that Iam aware of,” Mr. Legard said, 
looked up, and half rose as he came in, her } running his fingers through his abuncant brow 
eyes painfully, intensely anxious. But his face, } hair. ‘But I may be, for all that. I am like 
grave and quiet, told nothing. } the hero of a novel—a mysterious orphan—only, 

““Well?” she panted, her eyes glittering. $ unfortunately, with no identifying strawberry- 

“Tt is well, mother. Aileen Jocyln has pro-} mark on my arm. Who my parents were, @ 
mised to become my wife.” ’ what my real name is, I know no more than! 

«Thank God!” } do of the biography of the man in the moon.” 

Lady Thetford sunk back, her hands clasped} There was a murmur of astonishment—Msy 
tightly over her heart, its loud beating plainly } and Rupert vividly interested, Lady Thetforl 
audible. Her son looked down at her, his face } white as a dead woman, her eyes averted, her 
keeping its steady gravity—none of the rapture } hand trembling as if palsied. 
of an accepted lover there. ; No,” said Mr. Legard, gravely, and a little 

“You are content, mother?” ; sadly, “I stand as totally alone in this worll 

“‘More than content, Rupert. And you?” as a human being can stand—father, mother, 

Iie smiled, and stooping, kissed the warm, } brother, sister, I never have known; a name 
pallid face. ‘I would do a great deal to make } less, penniless waif, I was cast upon the worll 
you happy, mother; but I would not ask a woman ' four-and-twenty years ago. Until the age d 
I did not love to be my wife. Be at rest; all is; twelve I was called Guy Vyking; then the 
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friends with whom I had lived left England for { rise, ghastly and trembling, and, supported by 
America, and a man, a painter, named Legard, $ her son’s arm, walk from the room. 

took me, and gave me his name. And there “Lady Thetford’s health is very delicate, I 
the romance comes in; a lady, a tall, elegant 3 fear,’ Mr. Legard murmured, sympathetically. 
lady, too closely veiled for us to see her face, } «I really thought for a moment my story-telling 
came to the poor home that was mine, paid } had occasioned her sudden illness.” 

those who had kept me frem my infaney, and Miss Everard fixed a pair of big, shining eyes 
paid Legard for his future care of me. I have § in solemn scrutiny on his face—that face so like 
never seen her since; and I sometimes think,” ; the pictured one of Sir Noel Thetford. 

his voice failing, ‘that she may have been my} “A very natural supposition,” thought the 
mother.” ’ young lady, ‘so did J.” 

There was a sudden clash, and a momentary § ‘You never knew Sir Noel?” Guy Legard 
confusion. My lady, lifting her glass with that ‘ said, musingly; ‘‘but, of eourse, you did not. 
shaking hand, had let it fall, and it was shivered ‘ Sir Rupert has told me he died before he was 
to atoms on the floor : born.” 

“And you never saw the lady after?” May “T never saw him,” said May; ‘but those 
asked. who have seen him in this house, our house- 

“Never. Legard received regular remit- 3 keeper, for instance, stand perfectly petrified 
tances, mailed, oddly enough, from your town } at your extraordinary likeness to him. Mrs. 
here—Plymouth. The lady told him, if he ever } Hilliard says you have given her a ‘turn’ she 
had occasion to address her, which he never } never expects to get over.” 

did have, that I know of, to address Madam Mr. Legard smiled, but was very grave again 
Ada, Plymouth! He brought me up, educated directly. 

me, taught me his art, and died. I was old “It is odd—odd—very odd!” 

enough then to comprehend my position; and “Yes,” said May Everard, with a sagacious 
the first use I made of that knowledge, was to re- } nod; ‘‘a great deal, too, to be a chance resem- 
turn ‘Madam Ada’ her remittances, with a few } blance. Hush! here comes Rupert. Well, how 
sharp lines, that effectually put an end to hers.” ¢ have you left mamma?” 

“Have you never tried to ferret out the mys- “Better; Louise is with her. And now to 
tery of your birth, and this Madam Ada?” in- finish dinner; I have an engagement for the 
quired Sir Rupert. evening.” 

Mr. Legard shook his head. Sir Rupert was strangely silent and distrait 

“No, why should I? I dare say I should have } all through dinner, a darkly thoughtful shadow 
no reason to be proud of my parents if I did $ glooming his ever pale face. A supposition had 
find them; and they evidently were not very § flashed across his mind that turned him hot and 
proud of me. ‘Where ignorance is bliss,’ etc. {cold by turns—a supposition that was almost a 
If destiny has decreed it, I shall know, sooner { certainty. This striking resemblance of the 
or later; if destiny has not, then my puny } painter, Legard, to his dead father was no freak 
efforts will be of no avail. But if presentiments 3 of nature, but a retributive Providence reveal- 
mean anything, I shall one day know; and I 3 ing the truth of his birth. It came back to his 
have no doubt, if I searched Devonshire, [should } memory with painfully acute clearness, that his 
find Madam Ada.” mother had sunk down once before in a violent 

May Everard started up with a cry, for Lady ; tremor and faintness at the mere sound of his 
Thetford had fallen back in one of those sudden } name. Legard had spoken of a veiled lady— 
spasms to which she had lately become subject. ; Madam Ada, Plymouth, her address. Could his 
In the universal consternation, Guy Legard and mother—his—be that mysterious arbiter of his 
his story were forgotten. 3 fate? The name—the place. Sir Rupert Thet- 

“T hope what J said had nothing to do with i ford wrenched his thoughts by a violent effort 
this,” he cried, aghast; and the one following ; away, shocked and horrified at himself. 
$ “It cannot be—it cannot!” he said, to him- 
$ 
S 


; 
| 
; 
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¢ 
¢ 
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so suddenly upon the other made the remark 

natural enough. But Sir Rupert turned upon 

him in haughty surprise. thoughts. 
“What you said! Lady Thetford, unfortu- } the dead, a treason to the living. But I wish 

nately, has been subject to these attacks for the ; Guy Legard had never come here.” 

past two years, Mr. Legard. That will do, $ There was one other person at Thetford 

May; let me assist my mother to her room.” $ Towers strangely and strongly effected by Mr. 
May drew back. Lady Thetford was able to} Guy Legard; and that person, oddly enough, 


self, passionately; “I am mad to harbor such 
It is a desecration of the memory of 
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was Mrs. Weymore, the governess. Mrs. Wey- 


more had never even seen the late Sir Noel that 
any one knew of, and yet she had recoiled with 
a shrill, feminine cry of utter consternation at 


sight of the young man. 

“IT don’t see why you should get the fidgets 
about it, Mrs. Weymore,” Miss Everard re- 
marked, with her great, bright eyes suspi- 
ciously keen, ‘you never knew Sir Noel.” 

Mrs. Weymore sunk down on a lounge in a 
violent, tremor and faintness. 

“‘My dear, I beg your pardon. 
strange. Oh, May!” with a sudden sharp cry, 
losing self-control, “‘who is that young man?” 

“Why, Mr. Guy Legard, artist,” answered 


May, composedly, the bright eyes still on the } 


alert; ‘‘formerly in ‘boyhood’s sunny hours,’ 
. ry , 


you know, Master Guy. Let—me—sce! Yes, 


Vyking.” 


“Vyking!” with a spasmodic cry; and then § 


Mrs. Weymore dropped her white face in her 
hands, trembling from head to foot. 

Miss Everard said, 
addressing empty space,’‘‘this does cap the 


“Well, upon my word,” 
globe! 
reading compared to Mr. Guy Vyking, and the 
effect he produces on people. He’s a very 
handsome young man, and a very agreeable 
young man; but I should never have suspected 
he possessed the power of throwing all the 
elderly ladies he meets into gasping fits. 


The Mysteries of Udolpho were plain 


There’s Lady Thetford, he was too much for 
her, and she had to be helped out of the din- 
ing-room; and here’s Mrs. Weymore going into 
hysterics because he used to be called Guy 
Vyking. 
veiled lady of his story; but now I think it 
must have been Mrs. Weymore.” 

Mrs. Weymore looked up, her very lips white 
as ashes 

“The veiled lady? What lady? 
me all you know of Mr. Vyking.” 

“Not Vyking now—Legard,” answered May; 


and thereupon the young lady detailed the } 
scanty resume the artist had given them of his 


history. 
‘And I’m very sure it isn’t chance at all,” 
concluded May Everard, transfixing the gov- 


erness with an unwinking stare; ‘‘and Mr. ; 


Legard is as much a Thetford as Sir Rupert 
himself. 


is, and you know it, Mrs. Weymore; and you 
could enlighten the young man, and so could 
my lady, if either of you chose.” 

Mrs. Weymore turned suddenly and caught 
May’s two hands in hers. 


I—it seems } 


I thought my lady might be the ; 


May, teil : 


I don’t pretend to divination, of ; 
course, and I don’t clearly see how it is; but it ; 


en 
; ‘May, if you care for me, if you have any 
¢ pity, don’t speak of this. I do know—but I mug 
have time. My head is in a whirl. Wait, Wait, 
} and don’t tell Mr. Legard.” 

“I won't,” said May; “but it’s all ye 
; strange and very mysterious, delightfully like 
‘a three-volume novel, or a sensation play. I'm 
getting very much interested in the hero of the 
g performance; and I’m afraid I shall be deplor- 
sably in love with him shortly, if this sort of 
: thing keeps on.” 
Mr. Legard, himself, took the matter much 
;more coolly than any one else; smoked segars 
philosophically; criticised Sir Rupert’s pictures 
; —did a little that way himself; played billiards 
3 with his host; and ehess with Miss Everard, rode 
$ with that young lady, walked with her, sang 
} duetts with her in a deep melodious bass; made 
; himself fascinating, and took the world easy. 
, ‘It is of no use getting into a gale about these 
} things,” he said to Miss Everard, when she 
3 wondered aloud at his constitutional phlegm; 
i “the crooked things will straighten of them- 
; selves if we give them time. 
} written. I know I shall find out all about my- 
self one day—like little Paul Dombey, ‘I feel 


What is written is 


; it in my bones.’ ” 

} Mr. Legard was thrown a good deal upon 
} Miss Everard’s resources for amusement; for, 
} of course, Sir Rupert’s time was chiefly spent 
cat Jocyln Hall, and Mr. Legard bore this with 
Miss 
{ Everard was a very charming little girl, with 


>even greater serenity than the other. 


;a laugh that was sweeter than the music of 
the spheres, and hundreds of bewitching little 
ways; and Mr. Legard undertook to paint her 
portrait, and found it the most absorbing work 
of art he had ever undertaken. As for the 
young baronet, spending his time at Jocyln 
$ Hall, they never missed him. 


PADD 


His wooing sped 
on smoothest wings—Col. Jocyln almost as much 
‘pleased as my lady herself; and the course of 
: true love in this case ran as smooth as heart 
: could: wish. 

; Miss Jocyln, as a matter of course, was a 
} great deal at Thetford Towers, and saw with 
S evident gratification the growing intimacy of 
‘Mr. Legard and May. 
nently suitable match, Miss Jocyln thought, 


It would be an emi- 


only it was a pity se much mystery shrouded 
the gentleman’s birth. Still he was a gentle- 


man, and with his talents, no doubt would be- 


‘come an eminent artist; and it would be highly 
; satisfactory to see May fix her erratic affections 
{on somebody, and thus be doubly out of her, 
; Miss Jocyln’s, way. 

$ The wedding preparations were going briskly 
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forward. There was no need of delay, all were 
anxious for the marriage—Lady Thetford more 
than anxious, on account of her declining health, 
The hurry to have the ceremony irrevocably 
over had grown to be something very like a 
monomania with her. 

“J feel that my days are numbered,” she 
said, with feverish impatience, to her son, “and 
I cannot rest in my grave, Rupert, until I see 
Aileen your wife.” ; 

So Sir Rupert, more than anxious to please 
his mother, hastened on the wedding. An emi- 
nent physician, summoned down from London, 
confirmed my lady’s own fears. 

“Her life hung by a thread,” this gentleman 
said, confidentially, to Sir Rupert, «the slightest 
excitement may snap it at any moment. Don’t 
contradict her—let everything be as she wishes. 
Nothing can save her, but perfect quiet and re- 
pose may prolong her existence.” 

The last week of September the wedding was 
to take place; and all was bustle and haste at 
Jocyln Hall. Mr. Legard was to stay for the 
wedding, at the express desire of Lady Thetford } 
herself. She had seen him ut very rarely 
since that first day, illness had compelled her } 
to keep her room; but her interest in him was 
unabated, and she had sent for him to her 
apartment, and invited him to remain. And 
Mr. Legard, a good deal surprised, and a little 
flattered, consented at once. 

“Very kind of Lady Thetford, you know, Miss 
Everard,” Mr. Legard said, sauntering into the 
room where she sat with her ex-governess— 
Mr. Legard and Miss Everard were growing 
highly confidential of late—‘‘to take such an 
interest in an utter stranger as she does in me.” 

May stole a glance from under her eyelashes 
at Mrs. Weymore; that lady sat nervous and 
scared-looking, and altogether uncomfortable, 
as she had a habit of doing in the young artist’s 
presence. 

“Very,” Miss Everard said, dryly. ‘You 
ought to feel highly complimented, Mr. Legard, 
for it’s a sort of kindness her ladyship is ex- 
tremely chary of to utter strangers. Rather odd, 
isn’t it, Mrs. Weymore?” 

Mrs. Weymore’s reply was a distressed, be- 

seeching look. Mr. Legard saw it, and opened 
very wide his handsome, Saxon eyes. 
+ “ER?” he said, “it doesn’t mean anything, 
does it? Mrs. Weymore looks mysterious, and 
I'm so stupid about these things. Lady Thetford 
doesn’t know anything about me, does she?” 

“Not that J know of,” May said, with signi- 
ficant emphasis on the personal pronoun. 

“Then Mrs. Weymore does! By Jove! Ij 

Vou. LIV.—23 
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always thought Mrs. Weymore had an odd way 
of looking at me! And now, what is it?” 

He turned his fair, resolute face to that lady 
with a smile hard to resist. 

“T don’t make much of a howling about my 
affairs, you know, Mrs. Weymore,” he said; 
“but, for all that, I am none the less interested 
in myself and my history. If you can open the 
mysteries a little you will be conferring a favor 
on me [ can never repay. And I am positive 
from your look you can.” 

Mrs. Weymore turned away, and covered her 
face with a sort of sob. The young lady and 
gentleman exchanged startled glances. 

“You can then?” Mr. Legard said, gravely, 
but growing very pale. ‘‘You know who I am?” 

To his boundless consternation Mrs. Weymore 
rose up and fell at his feet, seizing his hands 
and covering them with kisses. 

“I do! I do! I know who you are, and so 
shall you before this wedding takes place. But 
before I tell you I must speak to Lady Thetford.” 

Mr. Legard raised her up, his face as color- 
less as her own. 

“To Lady Thetford! What has Lady Thetford 
to do with me?” 

“Everything! Ske knows who you are as well 
as Ido. I must speak to her first.” 

«« Answer me one thing—is my name Vyking?” 

“No. Pray, pray don’t ask me any more 
questions. As soon as her ladyship is a little 
stronger, I will go to her and obtain her per- 
mission to speak. Keep what I have said a 
secret from Sir Rupert, and wait until then.” 

She rose up to go, so haggard and deploring- 
looking, that neither strove to detain her. The- 
young man stared blankly after her as she left 
the room. 

“At last!” he said, drawing a deep breath, 
‘at last I shall know!” 

There was a pause; then May spoke in a 
fluttering little voice. 

‘‘ How very strange that Mrs. Weymore should 
know, of all persons in the world.” 

‘“*Who is Mrs. Weymore? How long has she 
been here? Tell me all you know of her, Miss 
Everard.” 

«And that ‘all’ will be almost nothing. She 
came down from London as nursery-governess 
to Rupert and me, a week or two after my 
arrival here, selected by the rector of St. Gos- 
port. She was then what you see her now, a 
pale, subdued creature in widow’s weeds, with 
the look of one who had seen trouble. I have 
known her so long, and always as such a white, 
still shadow, I suppose that is why it seems so 
odd.” 
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Mrs. Weymore kept altogether out of Mr. 
Legard’s way for the next week or two. She 
avoided May also, as much as possible, and 
skrunk so palpably from any allusion to the 
past scene, that May good-naturedly bided her 
time in silence, though almost as impatient as 
Mr. Legard himself. 

And whilst they waited the bridal-eve came 
round, and Lady Thetford was much better, not 
able to quit her room, but strong enough to lie 
on a sofa and talk to her son and Col. Jocyln, 
with a flush on her cheek, and a sparkle in her 
eye—all unusual there. 

The marriage was to take place in the village 
church; and there was to follow a grand cere- 
monial of a wedding-breakfast; and then the 
happy pair were to start at once on their blissful 
bridal-tour. 





‘And I hope to see my. boy return,” Lady $ 
Thetford said, kissing him fondly. 
hardly ask for more than that.” 

Late in the afternoon of that eventful wedding- 
eve, the ex-governess sought out Guy Legard, 
for the first time of her own accord. She found 


4 
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him in the young baronet’s studio, with May, 








. . . ite, 
putting the finishing touches to that y 


lady’s portrait. He started up at sight of jy 
visitor, vividly interested. Mrs. Weymore wy 
paler even than usual, but with a look of deep, 
quiet determination on her face no one had eye 
seen there before. 

“You have come to keep your promise,” iy 
young man cried—‘‘to tell me who I am?” 

“T have come to keep my promise,” My 
Weymore answered; “but I must speak to ny 
lady first. I wanted to tell you that, before ya 
sleep to-night, you shall know.” 

She left the studio, and the two sat ther 
breathless, expectant. Sir Rupert was dining 
at Jocyln Hall, Lady Thetford was alone, iy 
high spirits, and Mrs. Weymore was adumittel 
at once. 

“TI wonder how long you must wait?” sqijj 
May Everard. 

«“‘Heaven knows! Not long, I hope, orI shall 
go mad with impatience.” 

An hour passed—two—three, and still Mn 
Weymore was closeted with my lady, and aitil 
the pair in the studio waited. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


LOVE. 





BY ELLIS YUTTE. 





Tue West was flooded in light— 

Amber, and crimson, and gold; 
And the restless waves rolled in 
O’er beaches old. 


The West was gorgeous in shade— 
Purple, and silver, and flame; 
And the gulls dipt in the flood 
Oft and again. 


And fast the waves rolled in, 
And broke in restless spray ; 
Aud the watérs took the hue of the sky, 
Then turned to gray. 


A woman paced the yielding sand, 
Restlessly up and down; 
Aud her face was like the changing sea, 
In smile and frown. 


Her face was gray as the foam; 
Her hair brown as the sand; 

And her lips red as the sprays that grow 
On coral strand. 


Her frown was as dark as night, 
And her smile was like the gleam 
Of a flash on the cliffs, and then 
Was no more seen. 


Her hands in despair was clenched; 
Her voice with passion was cold, 
’ As she told her wrong to the sky, 
And ocean old. 


“Oh, Love!” she said, “false, fickle love! 
You are like the changing sea; 
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And I dreamed you would, like God's own truth, 
Unchanging be.” 
“Oh, Hope! Oh! rainbow-hued and fair! 
You are like the sky,” she’said, 
“Your golden promises are fled, 
Forever dead. ~ 
“Oh, Peace! you are a taunt,” she said, 
“ And a foolish, idle jest; 
If you had never been,” she said, 
“"Twere far the best. 


“Oh! I have been wrecked on the shore,” she aid 
“Of a treacherous sounding sea; 
And the treasures I have lost will not 
Come back to me. 


“ And what is all of earth?” she said; 
“Oh! what is all that is left. 

When of love, and hope, and happiness, 
The heart's bereft?” 


The light went out in the West; 
The sky grew gray and cold; 
But still the waves rolled in 
O’er the beaches old. 


bd 
And still, though hearts are wronged, 
Though hope believes a lie; 
And though what seemes the truest love 
May quickly die, 


True love is still divine; 
It blooms on the boundless shore; 
And in the sunlight of God abidées 
Forever uisre, 
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GRIFFITH COLMORE. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Bootn was.playing Hamlet. Of course, the; equally impossible place, by some ridiculous 


house was crowded to excess, and Griffith Col- $ legalized assassin in the shape of a doctor. 
to ny more, sitting in the orchestra-stalls, came out Mrs. Delmar talked, and Griffith listened and 
ey of his “‘sublimated”. state temporarily as the; did his part; and Miss Euston leaned back in 
curtain fell on the third act, and was conscious} her arm-chair and seemed busy with her own 
then, of a wish that something very dreadful might } thoughts, perhaps not choosing to break the 
dining happen to several frizzed-headed young women spell cast by the power of the great tragic 
* . and their cavaliers, youngsters with mathema-} genius, and, assumiag that probability, Griffith 
= tically correct hair-partings up the middle of } liked her the better for it. 
jag their craniums, who broke inte ecstatics at once, Griffith staid till the end of the play, anJ his 
sai and giggled and talked trash, and could not, for first meeting with Olive Delmar was memorable, 
shad the life of them, have told who wrote the play. , from the fact that she never addressed a word 
Chancing to look up at one of the stage-hexes, } {0 him during the whole time; and when her 
Griffith saw Mrs. Delmar sitting in the shadow ; brother-in-law tried to talk to her, checked him 
Mrs of the curtains. She was looking straight at 3 so decidedly, that it was evident she had a will 
an him, and when she caught his eye, made an im-Sand a way of her own, and meant to exercise 
perceptible sign with her fan, which a stupid S them. . 
man would not have seen or comprehended, but} So Colmore could not help watching her. At 
which said to Griffith as plainly as words could, first he only thought she had a very cold face; 
“Come round here—I wart you.” } then he decided that it was one which needed 
If it had been almost any other woman who} to be studied; then he fell to wondering what 
made the sign, perhaps Griffith would have pre- had given the expression of reticence and self- 
tended not to see it; but he knew Mrs. Delmar } control to the mouth; and being a man who 
vith @ =-«s Would not be poetical, or transcendental, or} noticed trifies, he remarked something which is 





critical, so he was willing to go. peculiar to people who have been obliged to 


He was not mistaken in his estimate of her; suffer and make no sign—a strangely listless, 
good sense; for, as he opened the door of the} utterly quiescent attitude, yet with something 
box, she said, 3 about it as if it could not be preserved another 
“Tam very glad to see you—that is, I don’t} instant. 
see you at all yet; but I wanted to tell you} Certainly, no first méeting with any human 
Richard Marcy is appointed—thanks to you. } being could have promised less, and yet Griffith’ 
Dory said I must say something pretty to you; ; Colmore could not forget this silent girl, who 
come here, and I'll look pretty instead.” $ had so resolutely turned away from his slight 
“Which will be better,” said Griffith, who all § 3 efforts at acquaintance. 
this while had been struggling with the box-} I suppose because it was his fate, for, of 
door, and now, for the first time, looked round § course, he was to fall in love with her, else I 
and saw Mrs. Delmar, pretty, stylish, and in$ should have no story to tell you. But he was 
high spirits, as usual; but further back in the} entirely innocent of such knowledge, nor did i 
shadow sat another lady, whose face was half} force itself upon him for sometime. Indec 4, 
turned away, and who gave him no more of a3 he had no mind to fall in love with any woman, 
view of it as he bowed in obedience to Mrs. } for he had had his lesson a good while hefore, 
Delmar’s introduction. and he thought—it is so difficult for us to he- 
“My sister, Miss Euston; and you can’t think } lieve what poor creatures we are—that one state 
how glad I am to see her, for all we are sisters.” of feeling must last forever. He had had his 
Griffith knew that Miss Euston had been in lesson, and it was not a pleasant one—few les- 
South America ever since he made the ee 3 sons are; but I dare say it had been needed, 
ance of the Delmars, which had been only the } and done him good, though, he did not believe it. 
season before, playing the good Samari itan to A poor old story enough it had been; just 
some troublesome relative, who chose to be in ; another proof of what Mrs. Browning has as 
poor health, and condemned to Peru, or some} serted, 
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“Colors seen by candle-light, 
Do not lovk the same by day.” 


COLMORE. 





Poeesirenataniaancanrminiecaaiiiee 
$ agreeable manners, and varied talents, cursed 
the woman who had done the mischief, and 


The girl for whom he had his fancy was an } transformed Charley into something Marvelous 
ideal who did not exist, as he soon discovered; 3 in the way of perfection. Most people do » 
and the reality was a woman without much head when their friends are dead; sometimes | Wish 
er heart, or either, who had no scruple in doing } they would reserve a little of their power of 
him what the novelists call a great wrong; that} idolatry for the living, it would make the pil 
is to say, she jilted him; and though it is not at } grimage easier. 


might have been doing so as far as facts were 
concerned, for she would have done him a much 


greater wrong in marrying him. 


But that was all over ages ago—at least five 


years. Griffith was twenty-seven now, and won- 
derfully wise—of course, we all are. A new 
soil had gathered over the lava; green grasses, 
and even flowers, had sprung up, and he had 
not, by any means, lived his life out—romance 
and novelists to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The pain became a memory—even the memory 
faded. It was a thing lived through and done 
with; and seeing the woman now, as he some- 
times did, Griffith wondered at his own folly, 
and asked himself if it was possible he had ever 
written despairing verses on her account, and 


sometimes he wished that he had not dreamed 


2 


= 5 
all probable she had acted from conscience, she } 


; The hasty leave-taking of ‘this world by 
, Charley Darch had taken place one spring, 


; when Griffith was waiting for him to retur 


Wenner renee 


from Cuba, where he had gone some months be. 
fore, and accompanying him on a year of travel 
that they had contemplated. 

Charley had gone down to Cuba on some busi- 
ness, and was to stay enly a week in the island; 
but he was always the creature of impulse, so 
it was not much wonder that he failed to ap- 
pear at the time he had promised. A most 
uncertain correspondent was Charley—your 
brilliant, impulsive, selfish people, whom every. 


3 body likes in spite of their faults, usually are; 
> but he did manage to answer one of Griffith's 
} letters, and in a rambling manner to tell why 
> he had not returned. 

lain awake “baying the moon,” and bumped} He was in love; he raved like a Bedlamite 
his head against the wall, and been theatrical} about some Cora, with golden hair and won: 
generally. It was very hard to believe, but derful eyes; he was the happiest of men; she 


; 


loved him—they were engaged. More ineo- 


his dream, for it had left him hard and skep-} herency—more blots—more poetry; and he did 
é ae ? p 
tical where women were concerned; and it is as} not even manage to tell her name. Anyway, it 


uncomfortable to go about with one’s mental 
bile stirred up, as with a disordered stomach. 
However, perhaps it was Charley Darch’s ex- 
perience, rather than his own, which had most 
embittered his decisions in regard to the sex. 
Charley Darch had been his friend in boyhood, 


years previous to the time of which I write, 


3 


5 
2 
5 
2 


was certain he would not be Griffith’s com- 
panion du voyage; and Griffith, with his own 
recent hurt smarting bitterly, thought cyni- 


} cally of Charley’s weakness, and pitied him. 


But the end came soon; the letter followed 


> Griffith across the sea—the maddest letter ever 
and his companion at college; and about four} a mad soul wrote. 


In an hour he should be ‘dead; the golden- 


Charley had blown his brains out, and Griffith } haired angel had proved a very fiend—she was 
knew the reason. The fellow, in the height of } false to him; he could not, and he would not 
his madness, had a little mercy on his mother } live; but no one but Griffith would ever know 
and sisters, and so managed the deed that most ’ the truth; and with the letter came the news of 
people were willing to believe it had been an? his death. 


accident; and that provision was about the only 


> 


You can easily understand that “capping.” 


gleam of unselfishness the dead man’s record ; his own personal experience, the matter would 


could show. 


not be likely to make Griffith think gently of 


But to Griffith he had written the truth in a} women, all of which, of course, was very uD 
wild letter, which had fairly burned itself into > reasonable; but our heads are not wide enough 
the earnest man’s heart; for Charley Darch had} to keep us free from personal judgments on 
been one of the mortals he loved best, and once > general subjects. 


dead,. naturally he forgot fhat Master Charley 
had started on a race to ruin very young; had 


> 
5 
> 
5 
5 
2 


Well, well; the suns of several summers had 
lain warm and bright on Charley Darch’s grave, 


been the most reckless and passionate of ani-} and Griffith was living the life that came to 
mais, and, ten to ne, would only have gone on } him, or that he made, like the rest of us, and 
from bad to wors-. Griffith forgot all that; he ' the world went on. 

only remembered the handsome face, and the } 


And now, just as he thought he was done with 
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GRIFFITH COLMORE. 





penne 
outh and its fevers, he met Annie Euston, and, } 
bless you, slippgd into his dream, and did not § 
know it; for alf he would not have believed it 5 

possible that he should dance to that tune again. 

Bah! Why can’t we own we are “poor crea- } 

tures,” and be done! Thank God for it! Thank | 
God a human life does not hang on the chances 
of a single throw; that is, if peeple will only } 
wait and tet their brains steady, and their 
stomachs and their hearts get straight. If} 
Romeo had only raved a little longer, instead 
of. being in such a hurry with the poison, he } 
need not have astonished his interior with it } 
at all. When the world comes to an end, (as it ; 
does with most of us from some cause a good } 
nany times,) we would only get up, after Fate ; 
has knocked us down, and looked round the } 
corner, we should discover that it had only been 3 


an earthquake, not a general dissolution! 


Pick yourself up—rub your shins—moan, if 
yeu must, but don’t talk about having lived 
your life; you have got to live forever, and this 
that seems the end is only a passing phase like } 
the rest! Oh, my goodness! let me leave this 
part of the subject; it is a warm summer day, 
and it makes one dizzy to think that one belongs 
toa set of tops that will never stop spinning. 

So Miss Euston became “a study and a$ 
puzzle” to Griffith. Usually, when people are { 

; 


2 
} 
$ 


falling in love, after they have learned to con- 
sider themselves wise, that’s the way they put } 
the matter, and wonderfully interested he grew } 
before he knew it. ; 
Society became enjoyable again, because he } 
went out on purpose to meet a certain purpose. ; 
He thought there were no dinners, and no par- ; 
ties so pleasant as those the Delmars gave, no } 
domestic circle se agreeable—Mrs. Delmar was > 
i é $ 

such a sunny, bright, witty creature. Theodore } 
(his wife called him Dory) was so well read, so } 
; 

5 

; 

3 

2 

3 

2 

5 

3 

; 

; 

? 

3 

3 





good-natured, so- then he stopped thinking } 
about them, and up rose Annie Euston’s face. 
She was a peculiar girl; he had not found it 
easy to become acquainted with her. No, that} 
is not what I mean. He would get up to a cer- 
tain point, and then, the next time they met, 
find it was all to do over again. At first, she } 
seemed almost to avoid him; then to be friendly } 
and frank against her will; then to forget her 
prejudices or her resolution, and charm him 
completely, hy letting him see her as she was; 
all the while he could not accuse her of being } 
4 flirt. There was no love of coquetry in her— 
so, being } 
satisfied of that, Griffith was all the more fasci- 3 
nated by her changes and little inconsistencies. ’ 


And so they went on for weeks, and very } 


— — asEreee Neen 


pleasant weeks they were; all the more so from 
the fact that Lent came and put an end to 
} fashionable balls. But, at last, spring had set 
} in—spring, which is so bright and pleasant to 
; eyes that see it through the glory of a fresh 
hope born within their souls; such a weariness 


} to those that look at it through the dark face of 


disappointment and regret. Griffith Colmore 


> had his new hope, and he thought the season 


wonderfully beautiful; the world was a rare 
old world, after all; the sunshine and peace 
were more soothing, because he had wandered 
through darkness and tempest to reach them. 

The Delmars had a charming little cottage 
down on Staten Island, where they always went 
during the spring and early summer; so, when 
the country promised to be cheerful and ver- 
dant, they flitted thither. 

Mrs. Delmar was not well, and was obliged to 
be quiet; but she declared that being quiet did 
not mean to live like an ostrich in the desert, 
and she could not, and she would not, for Dory 


and the whole medical faculty combined. 


So she used to invite people to come and see 
her, and among others she had Griffith down to 
stay a few days; and he was so delighted with 
the pretty drives, the lovely sea views, and all 
that, that he decided to take rooms in the neigh- 
borhood—talking about the island as if it were 
some place a thousand leagues away from his 
daily haunts, to which, by some chance, he had 


; wandered for the first time, which, with Trinity 


steeple in plain sight, struck Mrs. Delmar’s 
sense of the ludicrous very forcibly; but she 
looked as demure as, a quail, and agreed with 
him; and he thought what a charming, lively, 


; enthusiastic little fairy of a woman she was, 


and how entirely her easy, carefully-guarded 
life had left her unspoiled. 

But he saw a change in Miss Euston—was she 
in ill health? She would not hear of the thing, 


; and, to disprove it, kept urging herself up to a 


great degree of energy, which it was evident 
was hard work. There was something the 
matter; Mrs. Delmar would not see or hear, and 
Griffith had no right to force his fears upon her. 

It seemed to Griffith that, for a time, Miss 
Euston avoided him; but he managed, in a 
thousand skillful little ways, to break down the 
barriers anew. People are prone to grow con- 
fidential in the country, and at last introduced 
a system of daily rides and walks, which gave 
him a very goodly share of Miss Euston’s 
society. Besides, there were pleasant little 
parties, and new people at intervals, and Miss 
Euston forced herself to be gay and animated; 
but Griffith was very keen-sighted just then, he 
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saw what an effort it all was, and his soul sunk 
within him in dismay at the‘thousand causes } 


his fancy conjured up, and the consciousness of : money. 


his own helplessness. 
‘You look very tired,” he said, one evening, } 
as he stood by her on the lawn, while people ; 
were drinking tea or eating ices under a tent, 
and people were playing croquet in the fading 
light, and people were flirting on the veranda, 
and people who had gone further than flirtation 
were talking in low tones, in shady nooks and 
vine-clad bay-windows of the pleasant drawing- 
room. 
everybody would go and leave you in peace.” 
‘Do you always find peace when you are 
alone?” she asked, rather bitterly. 
very fortunate.” 
‘Ah! mine, you know, is a man’s life, with a 
man’s troubles and vexations.” 
‘And mine is a woman's,” 


“You are 


she answered; 
‘*so let us talk about something else.” 

“You are not angry?” 

“Oh, no! Did I speak irritably? I beg your 3 
pardon. I am afraid the summer weather is $ 
bad for my temper.” 

‘**T was in hopes you had begun to know me 
well enough to understand it was not necessary 
to study every word and look.” 

‘Do people ever really know each other?” 
she said; and he comprehended by her voice that 
she was pursuing some train of thought which his 
words had’ given rise, to which he had no clue. 

‘At least, enough to talk freely,” he said. 

“If they ever can,” she answered. She made 
a movement to go away, stopped, and said, 
«There is something I want to say to you, Mr. 
Colmore. I have meant to for a long time.” 

She spoke in a hurried, feverish manner; her 
face was very pale, and the dark shadows that 
had lain for days about her eyes, grew heavier. 

‘Tell me,” he said, resolutely checking the 
passionate words that rose to his lips, ‘if there 
is anything you wish me to do?” 

‘There is nothing,” she replied, quickly. ‘ 
“Listen! They are calling me—I must go.” 
Miss Euston 
it was too bad 
of her to desert them—they could not get on $ 
without her. 


Up came several long mustaches. 
must come and play croquet; 


Then a fat woman, with two marriageable 


daughters, took possession of him, and diluted 3 
on Amelia’s singing, and Clara’s amiability; and { 








**You look very tired; I am sure you wish ? 
3 


She went, composing herself with } 
a woman’s quickness, and left Griffith longing } 
" to do something dreadful to the chattering set. 
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Then a young man, with a glass in hig Ieft 
eye, ‘‘dear-fellowed” him, and wanted to borrdy 
Griffith would have giv en the mint, jt 
} he had owned it, just to get rid of him. The 





5 


3 
Q 
5 
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other people—chatter—chatter—till he Wished 
he had been born and bred, and forced to live 
on the top of Mount Ararat, beyond the reac) 
} of human voices. 
At last everybody was off, and he stood oy 
Mrs. Delmar 
shad gone in to lie on a sofa in the drawing. 


the veranda with Miss Euston. 


room, and coax her husband to give her 
tolerable fortune to buy something prepos- 
¢terous; and he, being an American husband, 
$ was pretty sure to do it before she was done, 
> though he firmly believed that he had no inten. 
} tion of yielding. 
$ The pair on the veranda did not talk much, 
} Griffith saw that Miss Euston was miserably 
; tired; he made her sit still and rest, and forced 
himself to be quiet, though there was a great 
tumult of vague fear in his soul, caused by the 
words she had spoken. 

At last she made him talk, and went, as people 
do when excited, from one extreme to another; 


rannnnnannr 


and finally she sat in the shadow of the passion- 
vine, with the moonbeams resting in a crown on 
her hair, and sang to him softly, 


“AndI think in the lives of most women and men, 
There’s a moment when all might go sniwoth and even, 
If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven.” 


Somebody they knew had lately set. the lines 
She had never sung them for him 
He was trembling all over from the 
thrill of her subdued, mournful voice; 
not speak. She sat for a little while looking out 
into the night with a strange expression on her 


to music. 
until now. 
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he could 


face that he could not understand. 

“T wonder if they could forgive themselves, 
she said, slowly. “I hope so. Oh! E hope so!” 

Geoff started up; what he meant to say he 
did not know. She looked at him; 
woman, and knew what the. look in his eyes 

meant. She made a little sign, that checked 
his words. 

“Tam going to say good-by,” said she. “I 
leave here to-morrow. I had a telegram from 
;my aunt this morning. She is ill. I did not 
} tell anybody to-day, because I didn’t want to 
Good-by, Mr. Col- 


9” 


she was & 
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hear commonplace moans. 
more. Won’t you shake hands? 
He stood and stared at her, repeating 

“Going! Going!” > 


He heard Mrs. Delmar’s voice coming nearer, 


Griffith, mentally called her and her progeny 3 and said, quickly, 
¢ You must let me speak’t> you—yon must.” 
She allowed him to put her hand on his arm 


dreadful names, that would have made her flesh 
creep if she could have caught an echo. 
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and lead her down into the shrubberies; and ; leaned back in her seat, her éyes elosed; but he 
standing there, he poured out the whole story. { heard the white lips frame the whisper, 

«Jam sorry for this,” she said, ‘for both «Thank God!” 
You should have let me go. Have He did not approach her—did not speak; he 


our sakes. 

I been to blame?” felt as if the ghost of the dead man stood be- 
“No,” he said, ‘it is all my fault. I know, { tween them; but he knew that the impulse which 

you have almost toldl me you love somebody.” dictated his words had been the truth. 
She did not speak. ; ““May I tell you?” she asked, at last. ‘All 
«You told me,” he repeated. ‘ these long years I have held my peace—may I 


«Shall we say good-by?” was all her answer. {tell you? 1 could not speak to any human 
He started as if she had struck him, the voice ; being, because no one knew the truth except 
was so cold and cruel. But just then he saw her i you. He wrote me that he had told you. I 
face; there was no mistaking its language—it ; have borne it all alone—all alone.” 
was livid with suffering. He caught her hands$ It was brief enough, the story. Annie was 
and held them fast, exclaiming, ; eighteen, and she loved the young man; but 
“You do care for me! Oh! what keeps us { from the first she dreaded his recklessness, his 
apart. I am not deceiving myself—you do ? fierce temper, his dissipated habits; but she had 
care.” become engaged to him. She endured a good 
“Let me go!” she said, in a tired voice. ‘I } deal—the end came at last. He chose to rush 
ought to have told you the truth at first—that ; into one of his jealous passions—would neither 
was what I meant to do.” listen or believe; rushed away cursing her: 
“Qnly tell me that you do care.” went home, wrote his farewell letters to her 
and Griffith, and ended his poor life. 
She told the tale, not trying to screen herself; 
but it was plain where the fault lay. She had 


“I do care,” she repeated, slowly. 
«Then what separates us? I don’t know what } 
io ask, what to speak; were you engaged— } 


” 


’ lived through the agony; she had, after years of 





were 
She motioned him to be silent. remorse, learned to feel that she was blameless. 
“What separates us?” she said; ‘“‘the grave “I always wanted to see you,” shesaid. “To 
of a man we both lpved.” $ you I could speak. Oh! let me hear some voice 


He could not comprehend; he was dizzy and } say I am innocent! Often I have thought, if he 
sick with the sudden whirl of struggling thought. ; could only come back and tell meso; could hear 

«Don’t you understand?” she cried out—and } my forgiveness as I would hear his! I know 
the voice was like that of one in the agonies of } how you must have hated and reviled me! Will 
martyrdom. ‘I am the woman you have loathed ; you tell me now? Do you hold me guilty?” 
and hated for years—the woman for whom And kneeling before her as he might have 
Charles Dareh shot himself.” done before a martyred saint, Griffith said, 

Griffith, as we have seen, had never known “IT once thought, if I could learn your name, 
the name of the girl his friend loved. Often } there would be something for me to do. I was 
he had thought that, if he should ever meet her, ‘right; but it isa work of expiation. As I be- 
he should denounce her to her face for a mur- $ lieve in the mercy of God, I believe we, even 
deress. But now there was an instant’s silence; ; here on earth, are permitted to help him on 


then he cried out, . $toward peace! See! take my hand! Oh! my 
“You were innocent—it is all a horrible } beloved! together we will go forward; at least 
dream; but I know you were innocent.” >now he knows God saved him from wholly 


For the first time her strength gave way; she § wrecking a human life.” 





MY DARLING IS PEERLESS. 





BY HENRY J. VERNON. 





Is the red of the rose, 


My darling is peerless, 
Is the blue of the sky. 


So stately and fair: 
Roe EE SN Her heart answers back 

SS) on air. ‘ 

She Gente agen aft. To your smiles or your tears ; 
Like her voice, ’tis an angel's, 


The bloom of her cheek, 
Come down from the spheres. 


And the light of her eye, 

















HARRY VINING AND I. 





BY JAYNE BLAIN. 





CHAPTER I. 3 to the sitting-room, where mamma sat with her 
My cousin, Harry Vining, had said the even-} work. 


ing before, ‘Little coz, I’m coming to take you 
sleighing to-morrow, if the weather is fine;”} short,” she said, as I entered. 
and the weather proving fair, we went. “Oh! it was cold, and windy, and forlorn, and 
He was only my second ceusin; but we had } I wanted to get home.” 
always made a great deal of the relationship, 
and he seemed more like a brother than so dis- 
tant a connection. But on that day he told me 
how he loved me, and how | only could make 
his life happy—and would I be his wife? At 
first I could not believe him; yet surely he 
could not be in sport, and I, as usual, began to 
cry. Then, when he tried to caress my hand 
under the robe, I drew it away, and sat, after} 
I had recovered from my first outburst, looking 
very red, and tearful, and abashed. I felt as 
though cousin Harry, whom I loved to death, 
but not in that way, had really done something 
very impolitic and unkind. 


“It seems to me that your ride was unusually 







No reply, but a look of some surprise; such 
an excuse from me was unheard of. After, 
pause, 

“Why didn’t Harry come in?” 

‘“Why, I thought he was right behind me, and 
when I turned at the door he was driving off.” 

Another questioning look. Evidently mamma 
saw that something was wrong, and was puz- 
zled at what it could be. SoI said, “I believe 
I'll go and play a little,” glad of a pretext for 
} getting out of range of her sharp eyes. 

But I was too much perturbed to play, and 
soon closed the piano, and went up to my room, 























wo 








and then down again to the sitting-room; and 
A dire la verite, it was my first offer, and to; so I wandered about until I heard my father’s 
accept it would have been the height of ab-} step, and sprang to meet him, 


surdity. When he looked at me so seriously, At dinner he and mamma behaved in the 
and said, most tantalizing manner. He was determined 

“Dolly, I know you like me—but do you love § tg know every particular of the ride, and eva- 
me?” 


sion was impossible. 





At last, in reply to a very 


I only burst out crying again, and said, 3} pressing inquiry as to the subject of our quar- 


“Let's go home,” continuing to’be very lachry-} ye]—for I had been compelled to admit that we 
tose all the rest of the way. had quarreled—I said, 


When we got home, I ran into the house, not “T shan’t tell you!” 
asking him to come in. Of course, he would do 
that without my asking, if he wanted to—he 
always did. But not this time. Instead, he 
sprang into the sleigh, and drove off without 
another word; and I rushed up to my room to 


have a comfortable cry, and think it all over. My vexation seemed to amuse them mightily, 
And my deliberations brought me to this con-} and I rose from the table in anything but an 
clusion: that cousin Harry was very foolish to} amiable frame of mind. 

think of such a thing. I loved him very dearly, | 







Whereupon he said, 
“Oh! if I had known it was anything of a 
aqui nature, I would not have pressed my 












inquiries. I beg your pardon, my. dear!” with 
much courtesy; whereat they both began to 
laugh 





But as I was expecting company—no other 

than the son of the wealthy banker, Mr. Thomas 

offers, and more fun before I tied myself down } Dickerson—I speedily donned my sweetest smlies 

to any particular individual. To be an old lady } and my most enchanting manner for his benefit. 

at eighteen—forsooth! Indeed, I was not going ? 

“to do any such thing; and I, who had never} he’s so rich!” : 
- kept a secret from my mother, wisely concluded, 


This last reflection bringing with it the pic- 
‘in my new accession of dignity, that I had better ; ture of an elegant mansion, and carriages and 


not mention the matter—perhaps cousin Harry } horses, and plenty of servants, and splendid 
would prefer that I should not. ; dresses, and rich jewelry, so elated me that I 


So I dressed myself as usual, and went down } prepared to be especially brilliant. 
856 


but only asa brother. Besides, I wanted more 


‘‘He’s almost as nice as cousin Harry apd 
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But Mr. Thomas Dickerson, Jr., spite of being { 
tailorized and barberized to the last degree, was 


undeniably commonplace in appearance, and 
not less so in conversation. His remarks had 
never seemed so trite and vapid. I was posi- 
tively ashamed of him; and when he asked me 
to go to the theatre with him on a certain even- 


ing, it was only the recollection of his great ; 


name, and great expectations that finally led 
me to accept the invitation. 

“Cousin Harry Vining’s a great deal nicer! 
Indeed, I love him dearly,” and I began to feel 
very miserable again; ‘but I could not marry 
my cousin; and besides, just think of Tom 
Dickerson’s wealth. 
be glad to get Tom Dickerson, or Harry Vining, 
either,” and my mind reverted to several. of my 
friends who were always raving about him. 

And so I fell asleep and dreamed that I was 
Tom Dickerson’s wife, and lived in a cabin, and 
was in the act of scrubbing the kitchen-floor, 
when Mrs. Harry Vining rode by in grand style. 


CHAPTER II. 


NeaRLy a week passed, and cousin Harry, 
who never absented himself more than two days 
at a time, had not made his appearance; and, 
worst of all, he was at the theatre the night 
before with that horrid little Nora Knapp. 
Some people called her pretty, but I never 
could see it; and on that particular evening she 
was positively frightful. But cousin Harry was 
all devotion, and she looked as though she was 
in heaven. 

I was so angry that I could have torn her eyes 
eut, but I pretended to be perfectly fascinated 
with Tom. I wanted Harry to see me, but I was 
not sure that he did. Several times I detected 
him looking in that direction, whereupon I in- 
stantly became absorbed in Tom. Coming out 
we were just a little in advance of them. I 
managed it so, and I was in the gayest spirits, 
quite convulsed with laughter, in fact, and 
clinging to Tom as though I loved him dearly, 
instead of utterly despising him. 

We had received invitations to a party for the 
next evening. I would not have stayed at home 
for worlds, though I had nearly cried my eyes 
‘e. had a violent headache in consequence. 

such occasions Harry had always been my 
escort; but, of course, he would take some one 
else now, and Tom had asked me. I had always 
run down to exhibit myself to Harry before the 
final wrapping up, but I could not do so for 
Tom; and I was as sulky as sulky could be 
when I presented myself. 


Any girl in town would } 


What did I care for his old riches! I never 
would marry him, and he might as well find it 
out first as last. Se, when he remarked on the 
beauty of the night, I declared that it was the 
: coldest, blackest, most wretched night of the 

season. 

Perhaps I was not sufficiently protected, he 
ventured to suggest. On the contrary, I was 
remarkably well protected, I said. It was rarely 
that I bundled up as much as I had done on that 
particular occasion. 

An answer so full and exhaustive admitted 


eee 


;of no reply, and there was a silence of several 
’ minutes. 
Mr. Vining was probably not to be present, 
sas he was generally my escort, was the next 
‘remark. 

I was sure J did not know whether he was to 
be present or not! Iwas not kept advised of 
all my cousin’s movements. 

A silence somewhat longer than before, but 
Mr. Dickerson was not to be thwarted. He had 
set out with the determination to be agree- 
able, and slight obstacles should not discourage 
him. , 

“Mr. Vining appears to be very attentive to 
Miss Knapp lately,” he said. ‘They were 
sleighing on Tuesday, I noticed.” 

Such a pang as shot through me. 
the heart to be cross, so I merely said, 

“Indeed!” and coughed, and choked, and 
{ swallowed, to keep back the burst that I khew 
$was coming. But come it would, and I said, 
“Please forgive me, Mr. Dickerson, but really 
$I have such a violent headache this evening that 


I had not 


3 
3 
; 


I have no control over myself. I'll be better in 
¢a few moments.” 
So I cried for. several minutes, during which 
: he begged to stop the carriage and call a doctor, 
and offered all manner of outlandish suggestions. 
At last I allowed him to stop at a drug-store and 
get me some valerian, which quieted me a little 
by the time we had reached our destination. 
Of course, the first person I saw, on entering 
the room, was cousin Harry, with Nora Knapp 
pea his arm; but I affected the most supreme 
‘devotion to Tom, and utterly ignored Harry’s 
presence. I was perfectly wild that night, 
dancing, and flirting, and laughing, as though 
I never had a care; insomuch, that I heard a 
gentleman remark to another, 
“I think Miss Vernon is the most light- 
hearted creature I ever saw. What a sunbeam 
she must be at home.” 
After awhile Harry and I met face to face, 
and he said, “‘Good-evening!”’ with a careless 


‘ smile, and turned to his partner. 
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CHAPTER Iii. y As soon as he was gone I told mamma qj 

So the winter months passed, and Tom was ; about it; and then she drew from me the story, 
usually my cavalier, though, now that Harry’s $ told with many tears, of Harry’s declaration, 
attentions had ceased, other gentlemen began $ and how I had spurned it, and how miserable 
to make advances. But none of them pleased $I had been ever since; and now he was engaged 
me, and Tom disgusted me so, that I could {to some lady else, and I should never marry 
hardly treat him with necessary civility. In?anybody. After sobbing a little while with 
fact, 1 was often excessively rude to him, which ; my head in her lap, I felt a great deal better, 
had an effect the reverse of that desired, for ‘ and that it would not be so hard to be an old 
his visits and attentions increased every week. 
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smaid, after all. My omly regret was that, old 
Harry, in the meantime, was as attentive as3as I might consider myself, no one else could 
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ported that they were engaged; and even I was ; yet, during all that time, I should be obliged to cheeks 
. . . 2 . . a ne 
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engagement-ring. A few days after this mamma and papa went 

So, with some heartaches, I determined ‘ out one evening to make a call, and I was sitting 
seriously, and after mature deliberation, that I¢ alone in the parlor. Suddenly, some one pro- 
should not marry at all. I was the only child, ¢ nounced my name, and looking up, I saw cousin 
and it was plainly my duty to remain with my‘ Harry, who, when I sprang up in dismay, 
parents, to comfort their declining years; and, ; caught me in his arms, and 


¢ 

$ lL < 
: e : $ talX eé 
inasmuch as such was to be my fate, I might as But I shall not tell any more, save that when 


well begin immediately; so I took to drinking $ papa and mamma came in, they found us sitting Ae 
a great deal of tea, and that without milk, and § very cozily on the sofa, where Harry held me 
to taking a very great interest in household $ fast, though I tried hard to assume a more 
affairs, and to sympathizing with and assisting $ dignified position at a distance when I heard 
riamma among the poor, and to being extremely } them coming. 


courte 
Charl 
and s 
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vd : . skatet 
methodical and precise. 3 There were a great many explanations to be Wh 


Harry had not been to the house since that $ made; and it finally appeared that I had been 
last day, over three months ago; and now the victim of a conspiracy. 
mamma and papa did not mention him. I had; Papa and mamma had suspected something 
never told them the cause of our quarrel, and $ all the time, but had known nothing certainly 
hey soon ceased to question me, though I could; until my confession. Papa had immediately 
not help suspecting that they knew. 
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ful. 
were intended solely to bring me to my senses, no a 
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whereupon I informed him, in a manner suffi- ; if I had any, as she was soon to be married toa M 
ciently positive, that I most assuredly would 3 gentleman from a distance. a fi 
not. His surprise was immense, and he seemed We were married, after a very short engage- eatl 
to think I must have made a mistake; wanted 3 ment; and, though my short married life has ove 
to know if I really meant it; and said that I’ had some clouds, they have resulted, generally, hol 
should have everything I wanted. But the $ from my own pettishness, and they are becoming had 
more he insisted the more emphatic I became; $ more rare. 

and he at length took leave, saying that if 1$ But of this I am sure, that I never was s0 
should change my mind, I must let him know. 3 happy before. 


3 seen Harry, and had brought about this meeting. 
At last, one day, Tom asked me, in a stupid,: As for the latter, his attentions to Miss Knapp 
blundering sort of way, if I would be his wife; 3 
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LINES. 
BY FLORENCE BRENTAN 


Ir thou should’st come once more, “T love thee, Leart of mine, forever, evermore.” 
Aud love me as before, 
icep within my eyes, as in thesdays of yore. : My lips would meet thine own, 
Forgetting every moan, 
My soul would leap to thee, And al! the long, sad years that I have Leen al 
And years of pain would Le 
u iu that more than human ecstasy. $ For love, such love as mine, 


i For such a soul as thine, 
If thou should’st say once more, 


: as : Dost never, never die—for it is all divine. 
As thou didst say of yore. 





BEN BUZZY’S MILL AT. DEDHAM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “sUSY¥ L——’S DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. ‘ with his teeming, esthetic life. Both dead now. 
A prncy place, for it was old; dark broad- {I wonder if Samuel Metcalf is dead, he who 
cloths were woven there, and the blue smut was ; wrote the sublime paper upon Geology, which, 
everywhere; not only on the floors, and doors, ‘to our seeker after good, was such a mine of 
and stairways, and ceilings, on the girls’ wide ‘wonder and beauty. If he is not, he is an old 
linen aprons, and long mits of linen, but on their ‘ man, one that I would love to see. 
cheeks, and even foreheads, if they chanced to’ She had Cowper’s “‘Task;” parsed in it, and 
touch so much as a finger-tip there. ; learned page upon page in it in her chamber 
The machinery worked softly, slowly, as it is } at twilight. Blair’s sermons, she learned many 
obliged to do in woolen mills. The girls could : and many a long paragraph out of these, as she 
talk across the room where the spinning-jennies ; also did out of Addison. They were so beau- 
and drawing-in stand were. In the weaving- ; tiful to her mind; there were such grand, true 
room there was more noise; but the girls could {things in them. She had Burns; the artist, 
Murray, lent it to her, and then gave it to her 
entirely when he saw how she enjoyed it, and 
how hard it was for her to give it up. 
The artist—a novice in painting, then, but 


talk easily, and did; could take little dances to- 
gether; could stop to make very polite bows and 
courtesies to each other; could look out often on 
Charles river, very wide there, so near the sea, 
and see the sparkle of its waters in summer, } now standing very high—was a help to her in 
and in winter the broad sheet of ice, and the } other ways, I think. I am sure he must have 
skaters, and those who had no skates, on it. been, for his mind even then was filled with 

What lovely girls there were there at work } love of the beautiful wherever he saw it; and 
diligently, dutifully through the day, going out ‘so he was constantly picking up one and an- 
and in with their deep calashes on—for this was ; other pretty thing, in the way of engravings, 
in °33, the time of which I write. Fanny Goode- wherever he found them. He bought the Eng- 
nough, Ruth Holden, Beula Holmes—girls as ‘lish annuals, I remember, for the sake of these 


beautiful, as tender, and good as can be found ‘ things. 
in any drawing-room in the land, and as grace- } There were hardly any illustrated magazines 
ful. I see them move now; and I can think of ;in those days; and people, who were fond of 
no grace anywhere superior to it. art, could not, unless they were rich, gratify 
My heroine, who sat each day at the drawing- {their taste. We live in happier times now. 
in frame, and so was whiat the factory people ; But there was, I remember, the Lady’s Com- 
| 


eall “drawing-in girl,” and whom I shall call panion, for which Mrs. Stephens, then living in, 

Amy. Amy Rogers, was, perhaps, not quite so } Maine, I believe, wrote her “Strawberry Girl;” 

handsome as either of those named; but she or, if that was not the name, it was a story that 

had her exceeding great loveliness; was refined, }I thought very sweet then, about a strawberry 

sweet, was educated. That is, after being done } girl. 

with the district school, she had been a half- 

dozen, or more, terms at the academy of her CHAPTER II. 

native village; and had besides picked up thou- So Amy was not only beautifully formed, and 

sands of things in literature, natural history, } with a very interesting face, but she was edu- 

art, richly, indeed, worth knowing, but hardly { cated, and as modest as a rose. So she took 

taught in any school. the pleasantest nook at once in every heart 
She did it mostly by using the luxury of her { there. She kept hold of the bridle of her 


Q 


3 
chiffaber stillness, in burying herself (burying ; calash always, in going back and forth at the 


5 


Q 


he®¥elf, there is no other adequate word) in what- ; ringing of the bell, so that none saw her face. 

ever rich thing came along; in the ‘Knicker- g The young men of the dye-house, and oiher 

bockers” that her father liked and took, although } departments of the works, boarding in the same 

no other person in the village knew or cared { house, but with separate dining-room, stair- 

anything about them. Timothy Flint was editor } case, and corridor, tried assiduously to get 

in those days. Washington Irving inspired it glimpses of it—a face that, if seen = them 
59 
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ennobling ideas, wishes; made them look at 


enn 
{ book; and, whatever she did, doing it with g 


their hands, to see whether the best had been deal of healthful enjoyment. 
done with them at the sink that could be; made One thing she did, however, which was not 
them see better to their locks next time, that  §0 wise, I fear; and not, I am sure, so certain 
they might be fitter to walk in the same path; ; of being innocuous. She dreamed not a little— 
and, perhaps, with a little quickening of their { and, and I must say it, with enjoyment a little 
steps to enter the door at her very side. keener than she did anything else. She dreamed 
They asked a great many questions about her ; away hours, both there, in her deep window, 
of her friends Fanny, Ruth, and Beula, who 3 using her needle, and in the mill, as her slight 
had each her lover there, or in the machine- ; fingers went deftly in and out among the threads, 
shop at the other mill; and who, as most others First, she dreamed of a sweet home for her 
of the young girls did, in the evening took their ; parents and little Jocy, with a few mellow acres 
sewing or reading down into the spacious, cool 3 for her father, roses, vines, fruits, clumps of 
dining-room of the gentlemen, which had come bosky trees dotting the place; and an indescrib- 


to be used as a common sitting-room. 


One there, Charley Bentham, machinist, a } 
brother to Fanny’s lover, asked no questions; } 


able air of repose and comfort, as well as beauty, 
over all, and over her parents, and over little 
Joey, the darling! To help her father extend 


but sitting near as, for Will, he could get to {their small house and grounds to such modest 


Fanny’s elbow, he listened with breath half- 


what she would of her own generous accord 


dimensions as were in her dreams, was the ruling 


: 
3 
suspended to what answers she would give, } motive in bringing her to Dedham. 
3 
5 


say about her. 

““Why don’t she come down?” 

“Yes, why don’t she?” asked the gentlemen; 
“persuade her to. Get her down one evening; 


Then, her parents and little Joey so fixed, s! 
went on and dreamed of what should happen to 
herself. 

She was to fall in love with just such a young 
man as she often saw out walking, or driving; 


let her see how much room there is; we'll make } saw every Sunday sitting far off from her at 
it as pleasant as we can for her, and then she’ll } church; and was to be fallen in love with by 


be coming down every evening. What does she 
do up there with that little old maid? a little 
dried-up thing, any way! And she keeps at her 
side, going out and in, as if she (the old maid, 
Perkins, I mean) were as rosy as herself.” 

“She likes her—Amy likes her.” 

«Likes whom? Likes the little old maid? Ha! ; 
ha! ha! if that isn’t a good one! The new girl ; ; 
likes Perkins, Winslow.” 

“Oh, well!” gently, but persuasively said 
Fanny, ‘“‘you would if you saw how good tous 
all she is. Especially if any sort of thing ails ‘ 
us; and she is so quiet! I don’t wonder Amy 
likes her. I do.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Amy, as this went on below, sat contentedly : 
at her window, which being in the roof of her } 
attic-chamber, had its recess, which set it in a ’ 
way apart from the rest of the room, where bed 
and trunks were, and where Hulda Perkins sat ‘ 
at her window. The window opened north into ‘ 
the green pines, and had not a house, or street, 
or even path in sight. 

And there she sat contentedly, as I said, and 
made her dresses; read not a little, scanty as 
was the measure of time she got under the } 
twelve-hour system then in vogue; wrote not a ! 


little—letters home and transcripts in her note- } 


Fas 
shim, of course, of course. 
s 


jalways dressed with care; 


She knew who it 
was; he was the son of Squire Vesey—all the 
son, all the child he had. There was no wife, 
mother. She had been dead many a year; her 
stone was one of the richest, its inscription ona 
of the simplest, most touching, to be found in 
the burying-ground at Dedham. And since they 
lost her, father and son had lived alone with 
housekeeper and servants in the great hous 
with pillars, away back in an inclosure, con 

taining such maguificent old trees, arbors, 
hedges, vines, such wide drives and pathways, 
so fair a sheet of water, and so many seats in- 
terspersed, as to give it, from the road, the ap- 
pearance of a park of much greater dimensions 
than it could boast of possessing. But it was 
beautifully kept, was magically picturesque and 
quiet. Amy could never go by it without loiter. 
ing and delight. 

The father was a handsome man, tall, erect, 
not over sixty-five. 
He was the proprietor of a factory in a smal) 
village across some pastures and commons from 
‘the mill where Amy worked. 


She and hi 
‘ came out suddenly in full view of it, one day 
; when they were walking, gathering cinnamon 
‘roses that bloomed in such thrift along the old 


stone wall. 
Amy dreamed that she lived in that house-—- 
the Vesey house, we mean; that she walked as 
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she pleased in those grounds, drove in the § time to our shores. 


shining, easy-going carriage; dreamed that she 
had that noble-looking old gentleman for her 
father, and. that she took the best care of him, 
and made him very happy; and dreamed that 
she had the young man for her husband. 

In her dreams, although she certainly ex- 
pected no such thing as a fulfillment, this 
seemed no incongruous thing to her. She in- 
stinctively felt her own worthiness of him, of 
his father, and of the beautiful home. She was 
true, innocent, and very much in earnest. Her 
life was dutiful, and so sweet to her, it seemed 





They remember how it was 
talked of, shuddered over in advance; and how, 
when it was heard of as being in New York, it 
was as if a great, unclean monster of the sea, 
of the land, had clambered on over shores, emit- 
ting baleful fires from his eyes; and from his 
wide nostrils, and widest, balefullest of all jaws, 
the steaming breath of infection—death. 
Railroads were fewthen. Traveling by stage 
was expensive and slow; and they remember 
how, day by day, they saw going wearily past 
their homes in the country, men from the city, 
Boston, going home with their packs on their 


meet to be loved in any spot, even the fairest, with } backs, so great was their dread of the plague. 


any companions, even the most refined and gifted 
The only difficulty consisted in conceiving 
how she was to meet the son and father, and 
get within the doors. But I believe this was at 
last settled upon as the method. Something was 
to happen to the father at his gate. His car- 
riage was to be broken, I believe, and he thrown 
and rendered speechless. She was to be close 
by—she and Fanny. Fanny, who was afraid of 
a mouse, was to be too much frightened to do 
much; but she, with her courage that never had 
forsaken her yet, was to take hold of the case, 
and—and was, in short, to get into the house; 
was to meet the son and find him magnifigue— 
this was her word, used sportively; was to meet 
the eyes of the father, when at last he opened § 
_ them; he, the latter, was to like her; the son } 
‘ was to like her, love her, and then, oh, joy! 
joy enough for one little girl. And then she 
laughed, thinking what a little girl she was, tall 
almost as either of the gentlemen she was think- 


| Well, at last there were cases in Boston. 
2 
; 


Young Vegey had been in there one day; had, 
without kfowing it, been into the quarter. He 
was not that day in his best condition; he was 
; just picking up his strength after an attack 
‘which the doctor said was as near cholera, he 
Seen as pure air and his healthy habits 
would allow. The day was damp, but sultry as 
India; and so was the day following. He was 
not well that day; but was driven down to the 
works by his father, who had business in Bos- 
ton; but, late'in the day, would return that way, 
pick him up, and take him home. 
But in the afternoon, feeling unfit for any- 
thing but for getting home, he started out to 
walk up across the pastures, where were good 
paths made by the workmen and other pedes- 
trians. 
Somewhere along; he did not_afterward know 
’ where, he gave out entirely; and, after a few 
uncertain steps, sank down, lost in unconscious- 


eon And here, an hour later, he lay, when 

He and she were to be married, she in clouds ; Amy came that way. (What does the reader 
of tulle and orange-flowers. First, however, think of this?) She was out of the mill waiting 
her own home was to have many beautiful § for a web; and so, after donning her pretty 
things done to it, both outside and in, to make ; light attire, had come out for a walk, and to 
it a fit place for such a ceremony—a fit place gather handfuls of roses for her and the girls’ 
also for the precious ones who should soon come } chambers, and for both dining-rooms. And 
to Dedham to see her; and the two fathers;she came in sight of him, lying where he 
should have the nicest times, turning the leaves ‘ might long, indeed, have lain undiscovered; 
of one book and another, and talking of all} for, although paths were plenty, in his suffer- 
those things her dear father loved so much; } ing he had strayed a little from every one to- 


ing about. 


but in his own village had found so few to sym- 
pathize with him. Her mother—‘‘a charming 
person,” was what people called her—was to fit 
every niche in the rooms and in the hearts. 
Jogy was to be with her a good deal; was to be 
educated; was to go to college—oh! go to col- 
lege! this one best thing for a young man to do. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tu¥ mothers who read my story, remember 
how, in the year 33, cholera came for the first 


ward a coppice that helped to conceal him. 
Amy knew him; but, oh! how dark and livid; 
what a ghastly face it was; and, touching the 
hands, she found them cold and damp as hands 
of the dead. With dismay she looked about, 
and seeing no one, was on the point of flying to 
}her boarding-house for help, when she beard a 


dog’s bark in the wood near; heard the hallee 


of his owner calling him. Running in the 
‘direction of the sounds, she soon brought the 
; man to the spot. 
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“It’s this cholera!” shaking his head. ‘It’s 
cholera, you may depend upon that.” 

He said he would go to the house—the house 
was nearer than the mill; and the squire wasn’t 
at the mill that afternoon, he believed. He 
would call Dr. Cady by the way. Help must 
come soon, or 

Of he started, running. Amy worked upon 
the cold hands, the cold wrists; worked more 
and more, as if the life of her dearest friend 
hung there; and was working so when the doc- 
tor came. Neither spoke. Having given each 
other one look, he nodded in approval of what 
she was doing, beckoned her to continue it, 
himself administering, every few minutes, po- 
tions from a vial in his hand. 

The man returned, saying thal the squire 
was in Boston, not expected until night, and it 
lacked two or three hours of that yet. The gar- 
dener was the only one on the premises. His 
wife, the housekeeper, and the boy, had gone 
for a ride to Milton; and the two Irish girls 
were out of sight somewhere. The gardener 
wzs coming with the carriage, he said, 

The highway, fortunately, was only a few 
rods distant, and a stile admitted the carriage 
to the even pasture-ground; and thus they were 
enabled to bring the carriage to the sufferer’s 
side. 

‘‘What is to be done when we get him there 
is more than I can tell,” said the perplexed 
gardener. ‘Not the sign of a woman there, 
except Ann and Bridget. I left them both 
howling; they heard something about its being 
the cholery.” 

He and the doctor both looked with imploring 
eyes to Amy. 

“IT will go,” was all she said; and she was 
thankful to see how it brightened them. , 

In fact, there seemed no possibility of getting 
him home, without her assistance in receiving 
him in the carriage. 

Not a word was spoken, except by the gar- 
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dener, who, at every tightening of the reins, } 


had something to say about being sorry his wife 
and Mrs. Bradley were gone. Unlucky! 
near neighbors—not one. Unlucky! 

At the gate they met Dr. Holden, the Vesey’s 
pastor, waiting to receive them, be a help to 
them. He came from Dr. Cady’s, where he had 
heard of young Vesey’s sickness, and its pro- 
bable nature. 

They carried the invalid into the house, and 
laid him on the white bed in one of the large, 


No 


them to prepare the way. 
It was cholera. Neither of the Irish girls 
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a rrnnanny, 
‘came to the house, although the gardener Tore 
than once saw their frightened visages Peeping 
round a corner of some of the out-buildings, ani 
; by the time the gardener’s wife and the hong. 
preyed returned, it was night, and the fath 
also had returned. But the housekeeper wx 
so faint and weak with terror, that Amy wa 
: obliged awhile to stand by her, fanning her, 
; wetting her forehead in alcohol, and applying 
i salts to her nortrils. The gardener’s wife shaya| 
i the panic in a degree; but in the little cottar, 
} across the garden she had her own cares—ty, 
little children to be fed and put to bed; she mug 

; go—and she went, looking greatly relieved, 
They had sent into Boston for Dr. W— 
who had, in Europe, seen a great many cases of 
the disease; sent also for a skilled nurse of Dr 
Cady’s recommending; but as there were yo 


é 
¢ 


‘railroads, it must be midnight before either 
S could get there. 
“Would she remain?” urged Dr. Cady, coming 
to Amy’s side. 
If it had needed any other inducement, she 
would have met it in the beseeching, agonizel 
‘ looks of the father, as he also came up to hear 


what her answer would be, who, when she 
‘said, “Yes,” went away to a distant seat, ani 
; wept. 

A messenger was accordingly sent to the 
$ boarding-house, to give an account of her ab- 
} sence. 

Dr. W came a little past midnight. To- 
¢ ward morning the young man began to shov 
signs of improvement. He was conscious. The 
; nurse came; and then, with grateful looks, 
$ grateful hand-shakings, they sent Amy away to 

another chamber to rest. 

; But she wept before she rested; she could 
not have told why. All she could have told any 
Sone, all she knew herself, was that she coull 
‘ not help it, she had gone through so much. 

; In the morning, early, the keeper of the 
; boarding-house, Mr. Fielding, came round to 
‘say to Squire Vesey that they had no girl in the 
¢ house he and his wife thought quite so much 
‘of as they did of the one who was there then, 
i Amy Rogers. There warn’t another that the 
; boarders thought quite so much of. But—hesi- 
’ tating—he knew, Squire Vesey—that is—knew 
what a dread there was of the cholera... The 
overseers had been in talking with him about 


it that morning; and they were afraid, and he 
’ was, that if there should be one case of it in the 
’ boarding-house, every girl would leave, or about 
cool, front chambers. Amy hastening up before ; every one. A few would stay, but not enough, 
‘they were afraid, to keep the works going. 


§ Amy had been much exposed? 
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«Yes, very much exposed,” Squire Vesey re- 
gretted to say. 

“She was well that morning?” 

“Not well at all. Dr. Cady was at that mo- 
ment in her chamber.” 

«He was sorry,” Mr. Fielding said, ‘‘and so } 
he was, sincerely ; and still he was relieved of the } 
burden of his errand, which was to tell them } 
that he feared it would not do for her to come > 
back to the boarding-house, with seventy people 
ja it, until there had been time to show that it 
was safe for her to come. 


PEO 


MILL 
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What o ot yet 
strong young man thought, his hands on 
her chair, as if to steady it yher (although 
the act, in reality, did much more at steadying 
himself, he was in such a state of tumult) did 
not transpire—we do not know. 

She began in a day or two to tulk about going 
back to her boarding-house to stay until she 
was stronger, and then going home for a good 
long rest. The thoughts of going home filled 
her with happiness, she said; and they would 





anything lovelier. over- 


: have known it by the softened look of pleasure 


} creeping over the pale face, even if she had not 





CHAPTER V. 

Nor for many a day was there any more fear 
of her return. But what hours of intense 
anxiety, nay, on the part of a few, of agony, } 
there were both at the Vesey’s and at the works, } 
one day and night, lest she should in that awful } 
sickness be called away to the beautiful home } 
in heaven, fit for one so pure, so sweet, so} 
totally unselfish as she. 

She was not at any time so sick as young } 
Vesey was for a few hours; but she was a 3 
tender creature, with all her courage and for- } 
titude; and it took her longer to get her head 
up after the blow. 

But in a week her laugh—a low laugh it was, 
yet full of merriment, like all her laughs—was 
heard through the open doors in the breakfast- 
room, where the gentlemen—young Vesey ix 
his easy-chair and dressing-gown yet—were at 
their morning meal. 

What a sudden light broke over their faces, 
and, as it seemed to them both, over the room. ; 
Their eyes met. Ah! they were both very happy; 
both thought it was worth more to have her in} 
the house than to have a thousand kittens, much ; 
as they had depended upon a little Maltese 
quadruped of that class for nearly all the fun 
that got across their portals. 

They both guessed that kit was up there—and } 


5 


told them. 

3ut they would not hear to this. Through a 
little polite persuasion, but chiefly through the 
doctor’s orders, they kept Amy there until she 
began to grow rosy again, and until her laugh 
came often rippling through the rooms. The 
housekeeper said she was good as an angel. 
The gentlemen felt no inclination to deny it. 
But Amy denied it stoutly—stoutly; and would 
not rest until they all professed to believe that 
she was entirely human. 

She had -to pound the housekeeper a little on 
her shoulder, with the hand so small, and of so 
little force that its blows made the housekeeper 
laugh before that personage would assent to her 
earnest affirmation. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Dr. Hotpen, the good pastor of the Veseys, 
and Amy also, was a help to them in those 
days. Amy’s native village was only thirty miles 
distant. Dr. Holden knew very intimately, 
indeed, the pastor of her family; and so he 
wrote to him, when he saw how it was with 
young Vesey’s inelinations, and got such infor- 
mation about Amy and her family as set them 
all at rest. 

And then, on the day she was to leave them, 
young Vesey proposed—young Vesey, or his 


she was. It was at some of her queer ways that } father, we hardly know which. It was mostly 
Amy was laughing. By-the-by, kit almost lived } done, at any rate, at the bre&kfast-table. after 
up there since Amy was well enough to notice } the housekeeper had gone out to see about her 
her. The gentlemen had no more of her running ; peas for dinner. It began with Squire Vesey’s 
to their shoulders, or taking her dancing steps} calling Amy “daughter,” and saying things so 
before them. They were willing it should be } full of praise and affection, that Amy could not 
help drawing the hand that had taken hers to 
her lips, kissing it. 


so, however: 

The next morning, a perfect Sabbath morning, 
Amy went down, leaning on the doctor’s arm on The father left them soon; the young man led 
one side, and Mr. Vesey’s on the other. her away to the parlor, and there they were 

Young Vesey was in the door of the parlor. to } betrothed. 
meet her; and the soft flow that crept over her} ‘If my father and mother say so,” said the 
face was worth seeing. Both the doctor and} happy, happy girl; such visions of their ap- 
Squire Vesey thought they had never seen} proval, of their and little Joey’s assured com- 
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erity, growing out of her for- 
, stealing upon her, that she 
ar. the weight of her joy and 


fort and pr 
tunate marr 
could hardly 
gratitude. 
There was a great deal of weeping among the 
young girls, her friends at the works, that day, 
after she gave them her parting kisses. And at 
night, when poor Charley Bentham saw it in- 
clined to renew itself in Fanny’s eyes, he hated 





it, would not stay where it was, but went off out 
into the grove, leaned against a tree-bole, and 
said this world was all a sham. He did not 


mean sham; but he wanted a bitter word for either of the others. Her parents are pleased ' 
‘ that she was named Grace; the name so sweetly 

We are glad to be able to say that soon ; 
Fanny’s sister, Maria, younger than she, but ; loving disposition. 


his unhappy thought, and so took that. 


pretty and amiable, like her, came to work in 
the mill; and that Charley Bentham was not 
long in transferring his old affections, with 
much added to them, to that young lady. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Amy Vesey is fifty-five years old now; but ; 
she is just as fresh and sweet as: in 83, when $ 


i 

Joey is in the State Legislature, representing 
his native town; is discreet, strong—a man 
be relied upon. 

Amy’s oldest son is there; and he is talked ¢ 
for something higher—that is for Congres 
when his father comes home next year to by 
made Governor. 

Her four daughters are beautiful creature, 
or all but one, Gracie, who is not beautiful jg 
the accepted meaning of the term; but is so up. 
selfish, so good, that, if possible, she is loved 
better in the home-circle, and out of it, thay 


begets ber gracious,- winning manners, her 
She is less gay than the 
others, is less sought after by the young gil. 
lants; and so there comes to her this blessed 
compensation, of lying near, indeed, to her 
father and mother’s heart, of tranquillity, of 
such enjoyment in study, in stillness, as seem 
to the mother to renew, every hour of her life, 
within her, her own early enthusiasm and joy 
in learning. 

In the lonely country village, thirty miles 


she was twenty; her laugh is as exhilarating to ; away, in the green burying-ground, are two 
hear. Her husband isin Congress, Why, when } graves, of which our Amy thinks often with 
she was a girl at her dreaming, she would } tearful eyes, a yearning heart—for there lie the 
hardly have thought of wishing for this honor. { father and mother; young, or in the prime of 
Now she feels it to be an honor, because a con- ; life when our story opened, but some years be 
stituancy, in the main, intelligent and upright, ; fore it closes grown old, feeble; but majestic, 
placed him there; and because he is so tried } indeed, in their wisdom, their love, goodness; 
and proved, that all the waves of corruption even ; in the thoughtful eyes with which they looked 
in politics, even in Washington, cannot move him ; on life, and the unbroken calm with which they 
away from his manly, Christian equipoise. ‘ awaited the call to the longed-for rest in heaven, 
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Ox! sea of life! sweep on with ceaseless roar! 

My tender faith is wrecked forevermore, 

Beneath your treacherous waves a precious. freight 
Of love is burfed, overwhelmed by fate; 

The trust I gave has only met with scorn; 

I stand upon your shores despised, forlorn. 


Tope’s gleaming star from out the sky has fled; 
There is no light across my pathway shed; 

The breakers touch my feet with dreary moan, 
And wailing winds breathe back their shuddering tone ; $ 
My heart is fettered by an iron doom, $ 
And vainly struggles to escape this gloom. 


Was mine the joy of all that glowing past? 
The dream of bliss so sweet it might not last? 
Did I then worship at a shrine of clay 

To find my homage idly thrown away? 

Ah! well, of all the world he seemed the best— 
I wonder if his conscience is at rest. 


His heart was versed in ways of dark deceit; 
Awhile he held me thralled in glamour sweet, 
Then cast aside the prize too quickly won— 
What cared he that his victim was undone? 
He did not practice what he strove to teach; 
His serpent guile concealed by honeyed speech. 


The vows he breathed were all of little worth, 
Fidelity is seldom known on earth; 

A fond and trusting girl, not over-wise, 

How could I penetrate his specious guise? 

I never doubted once his manly truth, 

Until he blasted every hope of youth. 


Sweep on, oh! moaning sea, with ceaseless roar! 
My tender faith is wrecked forevermore! 

They bid me humbly giss the “chastening rod,” 
Deceived by man, to place my trust in God. 

Is there a gleam of promise in the sky? 

Will perfect love be found at last ou high? 
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SIR LANCELOT.” 





BY F. 


HODGSON. 





Every girl within twenty miles of Craigmuir; cavaliers. She had hung entranced over the 


envied Ethel Cramer. 

In the first place, she had plenty of money; } 
in the second, she was very pretty and graceful; ; 
in the third, Craigmuir was one of the plea- ; 
santest estates in the beautiful mountain region } 
of Pennsylvania; and in the fourth, Regie was | 
so good-natured and handsome. 

Craigmuir was Ethel’s home, and Regie (or § 
more properly Reginald) was her brother, and } 
acted as her guardian. 

Of course, it was pleasant to be Ethel Cramer. 
There she lived at pretty, quaint Craigmuir, ° 
with its great sunny garden of flowers, its? 
library of ancient books, a stable full of the 
finest horses, and the great chain of the broad 3 
mountain stretching in the distance. Could ; 
there possibly be anything more to wish for? 

And then there was Reginald who loved } 
her so, and was so proud of her, and who had } 
been her playmate from babyhood upward, } 
even though he was fifteen years her senior. 

Certainly, Reginald Cramer was very fond of > 
his graceful, dashing sister. Since her tenth ? 
year, her education and training had devolved ° 
entirely upon him; and to the best of his ability 
the good-natured fellow had done his duty by 
her. He had sent her to Paris to be “finished,” 
and supplied her with such wardrobes and bon- 
bons as incited her school companions to a per- 
fect frenzy of envy. 

After her education had been completed, he } 
had traveled with her, giving her carte-blanche 
as regarded everything; and when her travels } 
were ended, he had brought her home and in- } 
stalled her as mistress of Craigmuir. Since } 
then pretty Ethel had reigned supreme as any 3 
young empress. 3 

“Ethel is not like other girls,” her brother } 
said, proudly—and certainly she was not. There 
Was more of romance and love of daring in her 
temperament than characterizes the ordinary 
genus, young lady. 

If Miss Cramer had a weakness, it certainly } 
was hero-worship. 


In a certain charming style } 

she believed implicitly in Jeannie D’Arc, and } 

had quite a little craze on the subject of chivalry 

ind the knights of the Round-Table. She had } 

tansacked the library from top to bottom, search- 

ing for legends of brave knights and gallant } 
Vou. LIV.—24 


; stories of Sir Lancelot and his king, and fairly 


reveled in the great deeds perfected by the Gow 
Chrom and lordly Ivanhoe. 

Reginald took great delight in what he called 
‘«Ethel’s heroics,” and laughed at them heartily; 
but Miss Ethel would shake her charming head 


> with great gravity, remarking sagely, 


“You may laugh as much as you please, 
Regie; but if I ever do fall in love, it will cer- 


tainly be with a man who has done something.” 


It was a dark, foggy morning, and Ethel had 
turned away from the dinner-table, and seated 
herself at her brother’s side for the purpose of 


; cracking her nuts, and attending to his wants 


in a delightfully graceful and sisterly manner. 
‘He is what you girls would call handsome,” 


} said Reginald, lazily, in reply to some question 


she had just asked him. ‘An almond, if you 
please.” 

‘But is he brave?” asked Ethel. 
ever done anything?” 

“T don’t fancy he ever killed more than a 
hundred men at once,” said Reginald, with 
“But still 
I don’t imagine he is secretly a coward; and as 
to the rest, I am compelled to. say if he has 


‘Has he 


great solemnity, munching his nuts. 


‘ever done anything,’ I have not heard of it as 


; yet.” 


Ethel gave her shoulders a little deprecating 
shrug, and looked into the fire, deciding that 
she should not like her brother’s friend. He 


>was not a hero, and that was quite enough. 


She had entertained great hopes of Gordon 
Drasdyl, Regie was so fond of him, and, after 
all, he was only an ordinary, lazy man, with a 


> handsome face, and the somewhat questionable 


reputation of being a “ good fellow.” 
«‘All men are alike now-a-days,” she said, as 


’ she stood before the mirror, a few hours after, 
> brushing out her hair; “they all wear black 


coats and white neck-tyes, and do nothing. I 
wonder if there ever were Lancelots and King 
Arthurs!” 

They were expecting Mr. Drasdyl to spend 


the autumn with them, and in the course of a 


> few days he made his appearance. 


He was a dandy, Ethel decided, looking at 
his large, handsome traveling-portmanteau, and 
he was decidedly lazy, for his servant followed, 
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carrying his cloak. He was a tall, well-propor- 


tioned man, with an aristocratic face, and a pair ) hood. 


of large, handsome blue eyes, with a certain 
slow fire in them. 

“Tam glad to mect Cramer’s sister,” he said, 
taking her hand cordially. 
by reputation ever since you were five years old, 
Miss Ethel.” 


And his even tenor voice was so pleasant in } 
spite of its half indolent tone, that Ethel began } 


to think that he might be a hero, after all. 
Gordon Drasdyl was evidently determined to 
make friends with her, and before many days 
were over his determination was crowned with 
success. He agreed with Reginald that Ethel 
was unlike other girls. She was pretty and 
lady-like, and her little glows of romantic en- 


thusiasm aroused him. He liked her affection 


for her brother, and admired her perfect good- } 


breeding and refinement. 


Ethel was a magnificent rider, and to Drasdy] } 


this was a great attraction. It was something 
to dash over the October hills, with a spicy, 
elegant girl, and in such rides as these the two 


learned to appreciate each other highly. 


But, notwithstanding her liking for him, Ethel } 
had not changed her mind as to his laziness ° 


and non-heroism. Lazy he really must be, for 


his dapper-looking valet was his second pre- } 


sence; and heroic he could not be, for heroes 


(the Gow Chroms and Lancelots of Ethel’s ex- } 
perience) never were indolent, and never wore } 
unexceptionahle cravats and well-fitting gloves. } 
No, it was a great pity, but, really, Gordon , 


Drasdyl was not a hero. 
“T wish I had been born a man,” said Miss 
Cramer, one evening. 


Gordon Drasdyl had been lounging back in } 


his chair, watching her as she sat in the fire- 
light. He had come to the conclusion that Miss 
Cramer was cxcessively pretty long ago; but 
this evening her clear, gray eyes were so very 
bright, the glow on her cheek so very brilliant, 


and the short, bronze curls so coquettishly be- } 
coming, that he decided, if such a thing were } 


possible, Miss Cramer was improving. 
‘“Why and wherefore?” he asked, smilingly. 
Reginald laughed. 


“Ethel has a weakness for heroes, Drasdyl,” ? 


he said; ‘she believes in Knights of the Round- 
Table and the days of the Crusades.” 

Drasdyl looked amused. 

“Do you want to ‘ride abroad redressing 
human wrong?’ or does your ambition point 
toward the Red Cross Knight, Miss Ethel?” 

She shook her head. 

“If I“were a man,” she said, ‘I should like 





“T have known you ? 


RB LANCELOT.” 





wre 
} to feel that I had made some use of MY may 


I should like to do something more thay 
hunt, and ride, and dress. But the world is jg 
rich in this generation to afford other than idle 
gentlemen.” 

Ifer tone was a little warm, for, to tell th 
: truth, she hoped to rouse him. 


5 
4 
5 
5 
§ 
$ 


But he only smiled again, somewhat quizzically 
at her hit at his own weakness. 

“And so you think we are too idle to tp 
> brave? 


5 


Does that amount to an accusation of 
» cowardice?” 
; She knew he was jesting, but her color roge 
nevertheless. 

“*No; merely inertness. I want more of spirit, 
and less of fashionable inactivity.” 

“IT wish I were a hero for your sake,” he 
said; and there the subject dropped. 

But in a few days after it was discussed again, 


} though under very different circumstances. 

It was in the course of one of the long rides 
; they were in the habit of taking—a farewell 
} ride Gordon called it, for he was to return home 
} the following day, and was not a little dispirited 
> at the prospect. 

“It will be so dull,” he said. ‘What a pity 
it is that all pleasure must come to an end.” 

3 «But how can it be dull?” asked Miss Cramer, 
; ‘‘Chattersley is a very charming 
; place, I hear.” , 

Drasdyl was silent a moment. He was think- 
ing very deeply on the subject of the speech he 
intended to make. It was rather a task, but he 
managed it at last in a very creditable manner. 
$ “Craigmuir is a charming place,” he said; 


innocently. 


‘‘but what would Craigmuir be without Ethel?” 
i She laughe: a little musical laugh. 
| But you see I belong to 
> Craigmuir; and Regie P 


don’t know. 





> They had been riding slowly, and as she 
} finished speaking, Drasdyl laid his hand upon 
her bridle, 

3 «Why not belong to Chattersley and Gordon! 
My dear little Ethel, I want you.” 

; The smile died out of her face. 

; “T am very sorry ” she began, and then, 
$ seeing his pained face, stopped. 

; There was an embarrassed pause, during 
which he held her bridle silently; then she 





> began again, speaking hurriedly, 

“I ought to tell you the truth,” she said, im- 
pulsively. “If I were less your friend I should 
> be less frank. I have said that the man whois 
} my husband shall have made good use of his 
life. Gordon, what use have you made of 


ween 


3} yours?” 
3 She might have been very much mistakes; 
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butscertainly she was very much in earnest, 
and seeing it, Gordon’s face saddened. 

«And you cannot trust me, Ethel?” 

«Jt is not that,’ she answered, with height- 
ened color. ‘I think you understand my 
meaning.” 

They rode on in silence for awhile, and then 
Gordon spoke again. Notwithstanding his seem- 
ing listlessness, he knew more of the world than 
she did, and saw how easy it was for a romantic, 
enthusiastic girl to be led away by her romance 
and enthusiasm. Perhaps, in spite of his dis- 
appointment, he was a little amused at her 
fervor. 

«And so you refuse me because I am nota 
Sir Lancelot, Ethel?” 

She turned her face away with quite a reso- 
lute air. His great blonde mustache was curv- 
ing mischievously. 

“Ts that fair?” he asked again. 

The white temples under the coquettish rid- 
ing-cap deepened from pink to rose, but Miss 
Cramer had nothing to say. Speaking truly, 
she felt somewhat nettled at his evident amuse- 
ment, and seeing it, Drasdyl became good-na- 
turedly silent. 

When they reached home, after helping her 
to dismount, Gordon lingered at the door awhile 
to give some directions to his groom, so that 
Ethel entered the dining-room before him. It 
was empty, Regie had gone out; and presently ; 
she heard Drasdyl’s spurs ringing as he came up 
the hall, singing a fragment of ‘‘ Com e gentil.” 
He certainly did not look like a rejected lover 
as he opened the door. He was smiling, and 
the handsome eyes were so good-humoredly 
pleasant, that Ethel felt rather as though she 
were the embarrassed party. 


He came to the fire, and, leaning one elbow 


on the mantle-piece, looked down at her. 

“Tam going to ask you a favor, Ethel.” 

“What is it?” 

“Promise me that you will not let my pre- 
sumption interfere with our friendship. If you 
don’t want to marry me, that is no reason why 
we should not be the best of friends. Is it an 
agreement?” 

It would have been a sheer impossibility to 
resist his unembarrassed frankness, and Miss 
Cramer never attempted impossibilities; so she 
put her small hand into his big one, and 
allowedghim to grasp it with quite a cordial 
pressure. 


“Now I must go and change my dress,” she ; 


said, 


“But there is something else.” 


She had crossed the room, and turned her } 


= tS 


{ head, with her hand still resting on the handle 
i of the door, glancing at him inquiringly. 

“When you have found your Sir Lancelot, 
promise that you will tell me.” 

The door swung open, and then closod with 
$a little snap. Miss Cramer had gone without 
$the promise, and our hero was left alone to his 
meditations. When Regie returned, he found 
him still in the room, apparently enjoying him- 
self with the help of a bright fire, an easy-chair, 
and a great Turkish chibouque, which was his 
special weakness. 

“TI am not going back to Chattersley to-mor- 
row,” he said, after Regie was supplied with 
like luxuries, and they had puffed away a few 


ARAAAAA 


minutes in silence. 

«All the better. What made you change your 
mind?” 

“T asked Ethel to marry me this evening,” 
puff—puff; ‘‘and she I am going to 
wait until she says yes.” 

“Holloo!” exclaimed Reginald. 
love you?” 

‘“My dear fellow,” between a series of puffs, 
“T am nota hero. I never killed a dozen men 
because they thought their sweet-hearts were 
superior to mine. 
dressing human wrongs.’ I stayed at home 
I think 
when I have met with a scoundrel who needed 


said no. 
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“Don’t she 


I never ‘rode abroad re- 


; 
¢ 
2 
¢ 
3 
3 
> 
and minded my own business, though. 
$ 

chastisement, I have generally supplied him 
swith the article ad libitum. Ethel is a dear 
; little girl, and her dear, little, warm heart has 
i set her judgment on fire and made her some- 
Apart from that, I think she likes 
‘me, so I am not disconsolate; and if I have your 
Hand us 


’ what unjust. 


} consent, I will sing nil desperandum. 
3 the Bordeaux, my boy.” 

The Bordeaux was handed, and taking his 
Schibouque from his mouth for the purpose, 
$ Cramer regarded his friend with an admiring 
glance. 

«You have my consent,” he said, “‘and you 
have plenty of pluck. You may not be a Sir 
Lancelot, Drasdyl; but I think you are safe.” 

I will not profane to say whether Ethel was 
pleased or displeased, when at dinner Gordon 





>announced his intention of remaining. Young 
ladies faces are not supposed to tell tales, and 
Miss Cramer only smiled, and ate her salmon 
in silence. 

Two weeks passed, and Drasdyl was still at 
} Craigmuir. He was pleasant and jovial as ever. 
He shot with Regie, and rode with Ethel; he 
» listened to her music, and added a magnificent 
‘bass to her singing; he consulted with her 
gravely about her aquarium; and sympathized 
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with her when the big fish ate up the min- 


nows; in fact, he did everything but make love; 
and really in those days Ethel began to doubt 
whether he had ever done that at all. Another 
man, under such -cireumstances, would have 
been apt to make himself a bore; but this gen- 
tleman had too much good taste and balance to 
err on the side of sentimentality. Perhaps on 
some very rare occasions the love songs were 
sung con expressione—but that was all; and even 


then they were generally ended with such comi- } 
cal parodies as made the expression somewhat } 


questionable. 
this went on, and was very amusing; but on the 
third week Ethel found her Sir Lancelot. 
Craigmuir was in a mining district, and the 
nearest village was populated by miners, who 


worked in the coal-mines. The principal shaft 


was usually known by the name of the Devil's } 
Mouth, and for some time had been in a very 
Once or twice the work- } 


dangerous condition. 
men had been warned, by falling stone and rub- 
bish, that it was unsafe; but day by day it had 


been neglected, until at last it was absolutely 3 


perilous. 

One evening, Ethel, her brother, and her 
guest, were sitting together round the fire, 
when one of the servant's rushed into the room 
in horrible excitement, 

“Oh, Lord! 
Mr. Cramer, part of the Devil's Mouth has 
fallen in, and there are, at least, fifty men 


’ 


“It’s gone at last,” she said. 


buried alive.’ 


The two gentlemen were on their feet in an ° 


instant, and had left the house. 
For awhile Ethel could only ask questions, 


and pace the floor in a restless terror; but at > 


last she stopped calmer with a new resolution. 


‘Let me have the carriage at once,” she said, ? 


to the servant; ‘“‘and tell the housekeeper to 


provide some coverings, and prepare to go with ? 


me to the mine.” 
Her commands were obeyed, and by the time 


the carriage was brought she was ready to enter 


it. Arriving at the shaft, she found it necessary 
to order the driver to stop. Around the pit’s 
mouth were crowded the wives, mothers, and 
children of the miners, kneeling, praying, 
screaming, and wailing, wringing their hands 
and beating their breasts. 


in their arms, and little children clinging to ; 
them; old women sobbing over their sons; sis- ? 


ters wailing for their brothers. Fifty—some 
crushed, some buried alive. Ethel leaned back 
against the cushions of her carriage and burst 


into tears; but after awhile she looked up again. ° 
She could see Regie in the crowd—and, yes, : 


“ETHEL’S SIR 


a 4 
For two weeks, as I have said, } 


Women with babies } 


An, 
LANCELOT.” 
Cee 
; there was Gordon. She bent forward eagerly, 
; she had never seen the man’s face in such g 
glow of energy before. He had thrown off hiy 
> coat, and was working with the might of a lion: 
> his supple strength stood him in good stead. fp 
> could lift as much as three men; and his Tich, 
} powerful voice was heard issuing cool, quick 
; orders on all sides. He seemed to inspire the 
> people with hope and courage; and even the 
} weeping women stayed their cries to look at 
him and wonder at his calmness. 

At last there rose a shout. In falling, a great 
rock had been held by the side of the shaft, and 
had prevented its being filled more than a few 
By the side of this rock there was a 

space large enough to admit of a man swinging 
himself down by means of a rope. Once below, 
> he might learn the extent of the injury done, 


> yards. 


and assist the living men to ascend. Who would 


go? Women hushed their weeping and hid their 
Men turned pale, and 


; looked into each other’s eyes with a fearful ques- 


faces. Who would go? 
tioning. 
‘It is almost certain death,” said an oll 
$miner. ‘The rock may hold on, or it may fall— 
the Lord Almighty only knows which it will do! 
You see it has prevented much rubbish drop- 
ping, and the damage is not so great as we im- 
>agined. There are not many workers .n the 
mine, and if the rock holds, the man who goes 
” the old 
man took off his hat, and his voice sunk, “God 
} have mercy on his soul!” 


down may save them all; if it falls 


Ah! to the 
bravest of us the gift of life is very dear. 

But at last the silence was broken by a man 
stepping into the circle. He took off the coil of 
rope and began to unwind it. 

‘‘ Fifty lives to one,” he said, in a steady, rich 
voice; ‘‘and these poor fellows have wives and 
If the rock holds, I save them; if it 
” he ended reverently in the words of 


There was a dead, dead silence. 


> 


sisters. 
falls- 
the old miner, ‘‘the Lord have mercy on my 
soul!” 

Ethel had looked up at the first ring of the 
deép voice. Who was it? It was the man whom 
she had accused of being useless and listless, the 
man of whom she had said, “He is no hero”—it 
was Gordon Drasdyl. 

‘“‘Hold tightly to the rope,” he said. ‘TI have 
climbed the rigging of a man-of-war, and I am 
not afraid of the depth. Cramer,” hig face was 
pale, but he was quite calm and collected, “if 
the worst comes to the worst, do not forget my 
Now, boys!” 

A step, and he was swinging by the rope— 
Nearing 


message. 


lower, lower, as the men paid it out. 
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the rock—close to it—passing it now, and they } rose to view ihey saw his eyes were closed, and 
that his lips were bitten purple. 

A stir, a bustle, a wild, triumphant shout, 
pealing and ringing to the very sky, and 
Ethel’s carriage had drawn nearer. 

«Put him in here,” she said. ‘Give him 
some wine, Regie. Oh, Gordon, Gordon!” 
And when they laid him on the seat, she drew 
his brave, noble head upon her lap, smoothing 
the heavy hair back, and chafing the swollen 
hands in her own, and then, to Regie’s great 
amazement, she bent and kissed him. 








see the handsome cavalier-face turned a little 
upward, and the handsome eyes darkened with 
something which was not fear; only a solemn 
thought, as the blue sky is lost to his sight. 

The women dropped upon their knees, pray- 
ing aloud, and the men took off their caps. 
Ethel watched the rope with a horrid fascina- 
tion as it slid through the hands of the holders. 

Five minutes, and the strain ceased—he had 
reached the bottom. Then another silence, and 
after that a shout of triumph. Some one was 
holding the rope again, and at length a deathly- She would not let Regie move him; his head 
faced boy was landed safely at the top. $ must rest there; and there it rested until they 

“Only one killed!” he said; ‘and we think ‘reached the house. It was not long before he 
the rock will hold awhile. The gentleman is was conscious, and then Ethel piled cushions 
helping the men up one by one. He says he? for him on the sofa, and insisted on bringing 
will wait until the last.” $ his tea to him with her own preity hands, 

Was he a hero? Before the evening was over, Regie very con- 

They were drawn up one after another. Men siderately found business which needed his 
with rigid faces and eyes hollow with fear; boys 3 presence in the village; and as he left the room, 
with hardly the power to raise themselves. One $ Miss Cramer, who had been sitting in silence 
by one—one by one; Ethel thought it would $ for some time, looking thoughtfully into the 
never end.” Forty, forty-one, forty-two—she fire. rose from her chair and crossed to the pros- 
could not count longer. She hid her face in 3 trate hero’s side, evidently with a purpose. 

: J have something to tell you,” she said, ina 
pretty little glow of enthusiastic penitence. “TI 
said you were nota hero. I was very unjust 
and foolish. Please, won’t -you shake hands 
¢ with me, and be friends?” ‘ 

He was stretched all his magnificent six feet 
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the cushions and waited. 2 
“Only one more,” she heard a voice say at } 
last, ‘and he is the gentleman; but, masters, the 3 
rock has stirred.” $ 
Fresh workers crowded to the pit’s mouth, ; 
and the rope was lowered again. ; 
“It must have reached the bottom,” said one, § length, and he looked up at her tenderly. 
“but he is not holding it.” 3 Shake hands? Of course he would. He shook 
“He was most worn out,” said the man who $ both hands, and then insisted on holding them 
last came up. ‘He had helped us all, and it was ; and drawing Miss Ethel into a chair at his side. 
hard work; but he wouldn’t come until he had} «Do you mean that I am a hero?” he said, 
seen the last of us up; he said there maybe ; with a quiet smile. ‘‘Ethel, Regie says that you 
little sisters waiting at the top who loved us.” ; kissed me this evening—did you?” 
Was he a hero? § She blushed brightly, but her answer was 
At last, at last he was holding to the rope, $ characteristically pretty and frank. 
and they drew it slowly and cautiously. Two,$ “I think I did. 1 had been watching you all 
three, four minutes, five, and the strong hands ‘ the time, Gordon, and when they laid you in 
were above the rock, but their veins were $ the carriage, I knew that I had found my Sir 
knotted and starting; and as the man’s face } Lancelot at last.” 








THE DEAD RETURN NO MORE. 


BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 








We wrong our friends, and they forgive ; 
But vainly we implore, 

When there’s a grave that lies between— 

“The dead return no more! 


Tne living part, but meet again, 
To talk their absence o’er, 

And smile to think of perils past— 
The dead return no more. 

Oh! weary life! Oh! happy souls, 
Safe on the further shore. 

Thank God! to storms and shipwreck here 
The dead return no more, 


When angry words have broken troth 
With those who've loved before, 

There’s hope that they may meet again— 
The dead return no more, 
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i CHAPTER XIV. ; in the hills, interlinking one sea of grass with of the ra 
Time swept on. The entire scene of our} another, and through this, bearing in a direc would gi 
story changes from the city, with its crowds} line for the Rocky Mountains, the Pacific Rail- was won! 
of active people, its whirl of gay life—its sor- way ran, having first crossed the plain, cleaving in the li 
rows and its joys—to a broad, undulating prai- } it in two with a belt of iron, and filling all the and liste 
‘rie in the far West. It was not a vast ocean of } solitude with the hum of busy workmen story, W 
waving grass, flat and monotonous, sweeping > Out of this railway, which will soon link two when At 
greenly to the horizon, but a succession of prai- } vast oceans together, chaining down mighty ers of I 
ries, out of which ranges of heavily wooded } ranges of mountains in its progress, this village, All a 
hills lifted themselves in picturesque beauty, ; or town, had sprung into existence, as many oars, at 
leaving plenty of space for the union of one} another thriving place had done, while the great the girl 
beautiful prairie with another. These hills} works stretched themselves toward the moun- “You 
gave life and change to the scene, which was an} tains. Some keen lover of nature had chosen Dora.” 
unspeakable relief to the traveler, who soon} the site of this coming town. The .shadows of She 
tires of an eternal sea of verdure as one wearies} the hills almost swept over it. The river wound long } 
of an ocean in its perpetual calm. One of these? around it like a silver bow. It was uplifted them 4 
prairies was almost entirely surrounded by a above the level plain, and overlooked a sea of so sud 
chain of broken hills. Along one side of a; the tallest and most luxuriant grass that ever clamal 
river, of considerable depth and power, swept : tangled itself into gorgeousness with the vivid his lip 
with a broad, graceful curve, adding the soft} coloring of wild-flowers, abundant as itself, and “T 
chime of waters to the rush and sough of winds } bright as the tints of a coming sunset. At She 
when they swayed the long grass to and fro, nightfall the flow was more than beautiful. her s! 
in such undulating waves as stir the ocean after } Then the hills cast down their shadows upon shy 
a storm. the river, which sent up sparkles of light here that 
In the curve of this river a dozen log houses ? and there as the dying sun shed flashes of scar- Th 
were clustered, and one or two dwellings of soft, } let or gold upon it, and all the cabin windows hand 
buff stone, taken from a quarrf in the hills, had > twined into flowers, as if determined to light up him 
just been completed. Indeed, all the dwellings ; the prairie with a double glory. Indeed, at and 
in the place were new—some of them so recent } this hour, it was well that the village should be 
in their construction that tufts of green bows} illuminated, for then the sweetest season of do- bec 
might still be found clinging to the logs, and} mestice life commenced. The owners of these Ish 
close by the stone houses the ground was} cabins, come home from their work, brought and 
choked up with a litter of broken stones and} back from a distance on the road they were my 
half-dried beds of mortar, bits of lath, and} building, perhaps eager for a few hours of do- : 
blocks of refuse timber, around which the} mestic comfort with the loved ones who had fol- 4 
thrifty grass was still growing as if nothing » lowed them into those western wilds, scarcely It 
could suppress its exuberance. giving a thought to the sacrifice they were he 
Spite of this newness and litter, nature was ? making. 
so munificent that-the village looked rural and} This hour of rest had fallen upon the village. at 
lovely as you approached it. The thrifty wild? The trees over the topmost hills seemed set on 8) 
vine, trampled down by the workmen, had} fire by drifting flame-tints let loose by the set- 
started up again, and, creeping across the loose } ting sun. The river was partly in shadow, t 
stones, seized upon the logs and were climbing} partly flashing with gleams of gold, but the il 
toward the eaves of the cabins, scattering them } inner wave was all one cool green shadow, in 
with the sweetness of their blossoms as they | which a boat was drifting downward with the ‘ 
grew. > current, forming a beauttful object in the still- 
Across the prairie, there was a broad opening ° ness. | 
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In this boat two persons were seated, a young 
girl, in the first bloom of life, and a man of 
twenty-five, 
bore an impress of matured thought not usual 
to that early age. 
manhood, tall and athletic in person, intellec- 


or thereabout, whose handzome face 


nist tual in the expression of his face, and earnest 
in everything he said or did. 

The girl, though scarcely yet in the perfection 
ith of the rare beauty which a year 6r two more 
act would give to her tall person and sweet face, 
il- was wonderfully light and graceful as she sat 
1g in the little boat, trailing one hand in the water 
l€ and listening, with downcast eyes, to that sweet 

story, which is full of witchery now as it was 
0 when Adam whispered it to his wife in the bow- 
ers of Paradise. 
’ All at once the young man flung down his | 
y oars, and took the hand which lay supinely in 


the girl’s lap between both his. 


“You are silent—you do not believe me, } 


Dora.” 
She lifted her eyes from the shelter of their 
long lashes, gave him one iook, and veiled 


‘ : . anid 
them again; but over her face flashed a smile } 


so sudden and brilliant that he uttered an ex- 
clamation of delight, and, lifting her hand to 
his lips, left it rosy with his kisses. 

“Then you do love me, Dora?” 

She looked up, with a gieam of mischief in 
her smile. 


that first night at the theatre?” 

The young man started, and released her 
hand gently from his clasp. She 
him in surprise. 
and a thrill of pain seemed to pass through him. 


because an hour like this should be all joy; but 
I should have told you about this a little later, 
and will answer you now. That person was 
my wife.” 

“Your wife!” 

A storm of crimson rushed over Dora’s face. 
It seemed as if a shot had passed through her 


greatly troubled by her agitation. 
“Your wife—and you loved her?” 
that young girl, so new to pain that she thought 
it was killing her. 
“Yes, Dora, I loved her. 
did.” 


Forgive me, but I 


How dare you, sir, talk as—as you have done? 
Take me home—take me home! 


” 





He was a fine specimen of } 


“ William, who was the girl I saw you with : 


looked at 3 
The color had left his face, ‘ 


“Tam sorry you asked me just now, Dora, | 


heart. 
“It grieves me. I did not intend to be so 
abrupt. Forgive me,” pleaded the young man, } 


cried out ? 


“As you love me-—better than you love me. ‘ 


Pivg 


od 
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§ ‘Not till you have listened to me—not till 

$you have forgiven me for that which was no 

‘ crime, at least against you.” 

} “JI-—TI cannot forgive you. It was a decep- 

tion. I thought you so good—so honorable, 
” 


¢ SO—SO 


$ Then Dora suddenly lifted both hands to her 





$ face, and burst into a passion of tears. 
Sterling strove to imprison her hands and 
wipe away her tears, but she resisted him, and 


began to sob. 

‘‘Dora,” he said, very 
{ness, ‘“‘you must not be 
state of things that happened long before I 


gently, but with firm- 
angry with me for a 
‘knew you. H you could but understand how 
‘unhappy these tears make me, I am sure you 
would not be so ungenerous.” 
«But you loved her—you married her.” 

’ “Dora, give me your hands—there, look in 
my face, and tell me if it is a deceitful one. 
Ah! you are almost smiling. Thank you, dear. 
’ How lovely you are with the tears on those long 
lashes. Do you think that I ever did or ever 
}could love any one as I love you.” 
«Are yousure? She was wonderfully pretty. 
‘Her eyes so blue, her neck so white—that 
‘girl your wife? Oh, William, I hate her.” 
; “Do not say that, Dora—she is dead.” 
$ Dora gave a litfle shiver, and began to cry 
At last 
‘ she turned to him with a smile of heavenly joy- 
face and 


Sagain, but more quietly than before. 
ousness on her said, in a sweet, 
; womanly fashion, 

‘‘Now tell me all about it.” 

Well, he told hergthe whole story—at least 
all that he knew of it; how his profession 
had thrown him in the way of Constance Hud- 
son; how he had compassionated her loneli- 
?ness, and admired her genius, untamed and 
‘rude as it was; helped her—pitied her—loved 
‘ her, and, in the end, secretly married her. 
‘ Then he told of the long journey he had taken 
‘in order to claim his wife openly, and the 
‘ mournful news that had met him at her father’s 
door. This of his 
Death had put its seal upon his marriage, and 


was the reason secrecy. 
{he had shrunk from speaking of it to any one, 
especially since his heart had gone out so en- 
} tirely to another. 

Dora heard all this with mingled curiosity 
and pain. But she was, after all, a sensible 
‘girl. By degrees her tears abated, and I am 
‘not certain that she did exalt the young man 
‘into something like a here of romance in her 
mind. But the subject had brought too many 
‘sad memories upon Sterling, and the heur, 


$ which had opened so brightly, closed in gentle 
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sadness. He could not ed entirely he appy when { stake. Since this lady had taken up her life oy 
the thoughts of beautiful, bright Constance} the prairie, she had become better acquaintel 
Hudson had been so unexpectedly thrust upon; with the young girl than years of intimacy 
him. could have made her in the city. 


Eudora had unconsciously dashed the sweetest 
moments of her own life with painful shadows, 
when she mentioned the beautiful girl who had, 
at first, only excited her curiosity, and, of late, 
since she had learned to love William Sterling, 
& vague jealousy. With one careless question, 


she had brought out the young man’s secret, 
and thus dashed her own joy, for a moment, to 
the ground. But we soon reconcile ourselves to 
the inevitable. Dora was too wise and right- 
hearted for more than a es 


learned that 


pang when she 
her own pure, first love, must ac- 
cept a second place in the life she had hoped to 
It wounded her self-love, and |! 
her pride, at first; 


th 


All entirely. duri 


but that soon passed away. 


Sterling had, in fact, committed no wrong 
against any one, save, by the secrecy which 


of intended kindness. After all, this 


married life of 


sprung out ¢ 
unted t 


f his amo 


scare 





than adream. Fow could ering remain jealous 
Yet Dora would far 


never been. 


of a woman in her grave? 


rather this marriage had 
If Sterling, also, felt in this way, as his 
drifted 


proof of it by a quiet 


boat 


forward adown the river, he only gave 


~ 


sadness, which settle 


lovers drifted 


upon them both: and so these two 


on mthren 





h the purple shadows almost in silence. 
at last, and walked into the 
came out, and fire-fiies 
prairies with dia 
They paused bei 
houses. 


ne back, 





i] 





village | just as the st 


were filling the mond-sparks. 
one® of the 


Dora turned her 





new stone 
to the starlight 
as she hesitated to openthe door. William held 
His face was pale in that dim 
light, he looked in her eyes entreatingly, as 
if he feared that some hard thought still lin- 
gered in her heart against him. 

“Dora!” 

“Good-night, 
toward 
think of her 


“God bless you, 


face 


eut his hand. 


eT 





said, 

« good- night. 
again.’ 

Dora! 

Sterling turned away, 





kindly, bending 
him; We will never 
Good-night.” 

and walked past his 
Dora stood 
house, and 


mother’s cabin, wanting solitude. 


in the darkened hail of her father’s 
watched him tenderly, weeping a little, but 
more from happiness than pain. 


The cat 





Holt sat 
river. <A 


yin door was open, and Mrs. 
the 
she had seen the boat, 


near it, looking little 


out upon 


time before containing 


her son and Dora, floating through the shadows, 
and that had set her to dreaming, as mothers 


will when the welfare of their children is at 


Thrown, & 
these two families w ere, into near neighborhooj 
among the pioneers, surveyors, and workmen 
who were busy on the railroad, the cohesion og 
natural refinement them 


brought into close 


relationship. Mrs. Holt saw the growing at. 
tachment of her scn, and was made happy by 
it, for she loved Dora already with almog 
maternal fondness. 

‘Let them be happy,” she said, with tears of 


gentle tenderness filling her eyes, as the boat 


floated off through the purplish mist. “God 
forbid that their youth should be shipwrecked, 


Oh! 
to suffer, could bear all the burdens of those we 
love, life would lose half its 


as mine was. if we, who have learned how 


anxieties.” 


So the boat went out of sight, winding 
sleepily down the river: and that woman's 
mind, in like fashion, launched itself on the 


stream of her life, but her mind turned up the 


stream, and floating through the dim shadows 


of memory till thought became and 


fling off 


anguish, 
she started up in a desperate effort to 





the past, and make that log cabin pleasant as 
the palace she had been thinking of. At thi 


moment, Sterling passed. 

She spread a little table of black walnut, 
radely fashioned by some of the railroad work- 
men, with a cloth of snow-white linen—one of 


her hoarded treasures; brought out bread, and 





fruit, and milk, with some delicate round cakes, 





of her own making, and, at last, set a vase of 
wild-flowers just beneath the lamp, which scat- 
tered delicate shadows all over the snowy white- 
ness of the table. Her mind had turned from 
the young persons who had first occupied it, 
on the 
husband whom she had followed, with such de- 


into the West. 


and was dwelling, somewhat anxiously, 


votion, 
Holt 
before 


should have been home to his supper 


sunset; and now it was getting quite 


so far as she could discover, looking 
anxiously out toward the railway, no sign of his 


dark, and, 


coming was visible. She walked out a little 


way into the wild grass, looking for him. In 
was a group of where 


many of the workmen went for their meals, and 


the distance shanties, 
where that eternal curse to civilization, whisky, 
was kept in abundance. Had he stopped there? 
had manhood given 
Were the hopes she had cherished so thankfully 
about to be 
she 
tles 


Once again his way? 


trodden inthe dust? Poor woman! 


had made her bed among thorns and this- 
How they pierced and 


from the first. 
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wounded hernow! At last she heard a rustling 
jn the long grass, the low protest of a voice she 
knew, in broken expostulations with the earth | 
for rising up, Swelling, and rolling so unevenly; 
and with the grass for tying up four pair of 
feet, that wanted to wade through, and could 
not. § 

The woman’s heart died within her. She 
knew the sound too well. Many, and many a 


time had she heard that muffled voice, cursing } 


the pavement and the stars for oscillating under ‘ 
his drunken progress, as he came home from 
some of his many haunts in the city. But the 
prairie life had seemed to regenerate him. His 


strength and manhood had come back in the 
bright, pure air of the plains. She had hoped 
so much for him, and, of late, trust had super- 
seded hope. Now both were gone, and she 
stood, trembling and broken-hearted, almost 
ready to die, rather than see his degradation. 


He came up, reeling and stumbling, through 


the thick grass. His hat was gone; his coat 


floated open at the bosom, and, in a fit of half- 


strangulation, he had torn off his neck-tye, 
leaving his throat bare to the chest. 


This was what the poor woman saw reeling ; 


toward her in the pure starlight of that summer 
g 


night. 


“What—what—is it you, old woman? It—it, 3 


it’s my opinion, the prairics are—a—a—afire; 


sparks a—all round me, right—yes, right and } 


left, every—every way. What do you—you 
keep moving back so for? Can’t ye keep steady 


on yer—yer—feet, like a decent woman, with— 


without dancing up and down—to—to, and fro, | 
like a—a—like a woman, and a confounded old } 


woman at that? Can’t you hear? Stand still! 


-It—it’s indecent for a woman of your age, hop— ‘ 


hop—hopping about that way, Just wait till 
your feet get tangled in the grass, and if that 
don’t trip—trip you up 
tell you!” 

Here the drunken man gave a lurch forward, 
and fell to the ground, where he lay, wallowing 





in the long grass almost at his wife’s feet, all ‘ 


the time rebuking her, and wondering at her 


unsteadiness. She helped him up from the 


earth with as heavy a heart as ever ached ina? 
While he leaned heavily on } 


woman’s bosom. 
her shoulder, fairly bending down her delicate 
form under his weight, she led him toward 
home, weeping silently all the way. 

What a neat, tasteful picture was that still 
cabin when they entered it. Curtains of cloud- 
white muslin floated at the little windows. The 
table, with its milk, its fruit and flowers, stood 
in the middle of the room, clearly revealed by 


There! didn’t I; 


eee 
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the radiance of the lamp. Two or three cozy 
chairs stood about; luxurious, and not ungrace- 


ful affairs, scooped out of flour-barrels, stuffed 


‘with fine hay, and covered with stout, white 


linen, altogether an invention which sprang out 
of necessity, as was that long packing-box, 
cushioned, and draped into a pretty article 


of furniture, which might not have been out of 


place in a city parlor. 

Mrs. Holt had, with great taste and industry, 
thus embellished her prairie-home, hoping and 
praying for the new life which would spring 


‘out of her husband’s reformation. With her 


own hands she had covered the rough walls of 
her cabin with coarse cloth and concealed that 
under delicate paper, against which two or 
three fine engravings, hung in frames of fir- 
cones, acorn-cups, and vine-tendrils, that looked 


like ancient carving. If any home on earth 


} could have won the heart of a wanderer to do- 


mestie ease, this would have done so, for here 

} that woman had brought all the refinement and 
mechanical genius of a life-time. Love had 
}made her an inventor, and her life on the 
: prairies, instead of being a hardship, was like 
$ working outa poem. Alas! alas! how did this 
’ woman, so delicate and sensitive, come back to 
; her pretty home that night, bending beneath the 
’ weight of a drunken man; her dress drenched 
‘with dew, her feet so wet that they left tracks 
on the matting, tears upon her face, ice at her 
‘ heart—hopeless, utterly hopeless. The last 
} prop had fallen away from her. The rest of 
Sher existence must be painful and humiliating 
endurance. 

Mrs. Ho!t led her husband into the house, 
‘and closed the door, afraid that some one might 
see his disgrace. 

«“Sup—supper,” muttered the 
gathering his weight up from the shoulder of 
his wife, and staggering toward the table. 
¢Told you I'd be home! but they set the 
: prairies a-fire—snap, flash, lus, sparks here— 
‘sparks there; sp—sparks. Yes! got home to 
supper, in spite of ’em all! Come, set to, old 
’ Methusela! What’s that on your dress? Water? 
It’s rainin’ 


inebriate, 


‘Been wading in the creek, ha! 
down your face, too, running downsthe wrinkles 
What an old guy! Take care, 
$you’re in my way! I want to catch that chair 
when it comes round! Hello!—the table’s get- 
‘ting into a whirl! Hold on!—hold on, I say! 
‘One, two, three, four baskets of berries! 
Pitchers of milk hopping about! Hold on!— 
‘ hold on, I say!” 

; Here the man squared his feet, planted them 
$ heavily on the floor, and pressing both hands 


like gutters! 
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on the table, held on to it in dread earnest, call- 
ing out, 

“Stop it!—stop it! By George! it whirls 
round like a cart-wheel! 
steady!” 

Here he dropped into the chair his wife had 


placed for him, still holding on to the table? it is not so very bad. 


with one hand, while he poured a flood of milk 
over the table-cloth, in vainly trying to fill a 
bowl with it. 

‘““My dear,” said he, at last, turning his 
heavy eye upon his wife, and speaRing with a 
_ effort at politeness, ‘‘oblige me by—by 
picking itup. It isn’t just the thing to see good 
milk lying about loose! Pick it up, my love, 
and do it ina bowl! Run, my dear! pour out 
the bread, and I’ll try and make a supper, my— 
my darling!” 

The poor woman had no smiles for this ridicu- 
lous address; but she sat down by the table, 
wiped the milk up with a napkin, filled the 
bowl, and crimsoned the white fluid with a rich 
supply of berries. These seemed to fill her 
husband with nothing but loathing, for he 
pushed the table away with a violent jar that 
shook everything upon it; got up, reeled toward 
the pretty white couch, and then threw himself 
heavily upon it. 
asleep, and breathed like a man seized with 
apoplexy. 

Then the woman sat down in her rustic easy- 
chair, and, dropping both hands into her lap, fell 
into a dull lethargy of despair. She looked ten 
years older than she had done that morning. 
All the bloom which reviving hopes and the 
fresh air of a wild country had given her, was 
swept away. The very heart in her bosom 
seemed heavy as marble. 

Young Sterling came in, and found his mother 
sitting there, helpless and hopeless. He also 


saw the man, whom she loved so dearly, lying } 


upon the whiteness of that pretty couch, de- 
grading it with his besotted sleep. 


glance full of pain and surprise. 


man? Mrs. Holt saw the scorn and sorrow in 
her son’s look, and slunk away from it with a 
shiver. He saw it, and went up to her softly, and 


with the tenderness of great love in his voice, 


“Do not let it trouble you so, mother. It} 


may not happen again.” 

The poor woman gave him a look of piteous 
gratitude, and her tears began to flow like rain. 
The kindness of her son began to thaw the ice 
at her heart. 


The young man let her cry in peace, and, 





Steady !—steady !— 


In a few moments he was} 


He paused } 
a step from the door, and took in the scene with a} 
After months } 
of blamelessness, had it come to this with the; 
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{ going up to the couch, put a pillow under the 
} sleeping man’s head; seeing which the Poor 
woman covered her face with her hands, ang 
began to sob. 
} «There! he is made comfortable now; let him 
; sleep it off «s he is, dear mother. Come, come! 
Let me help you into the 
other room. All will be right to-morrow.” 
; She got up, wearily, and went into the little 
; bed-room, sighing forth a faint good-night, 
; Then Sterling went up the end-stairs, which 
} led to a garret under the roof, and, finding his 
} humble bed, lay upon it all night, watching the 
} moon as it mounted higher and higher in the 


sky, and flooded the garret with a silvery radi- 

ance, beautiful as the joy which was keeping 
> him in.a state of celestial wakefulness. Had 
} he ever loved before? Could any previous ex- 
perience be compared to the glory and sublime 
} blissfulness that pervaded his whole being that 
night? Had his love for Constunce Hudson 
} been anything like that? Was it not pity, and 
} the ardent admiration of beauty—to which his 
}art made him. peculiarly susceptible—rather 
> than the intense devotion that pervaded his 
whole being now? In his desire to respect the 
> dead had he not given an idea of perfect love 
for his young wife which the facts did not en- 
tirely carry out? How beautiful Dora had 

looked in her first indignant surprise that so 

vital a secret should have existed between them. 
; With what sweet assurances she had forgiven 
him! Not in words—for he had rather been 
permitted to read them in the uplifting of her 
eyes, and the cadence of her low voice—but in 
a hundred ways she bad told him, that, in her, 
love was stronger than pride. Yet Dora was 


woman must who gives it as she did. 

No; Sterling could not say to himself there, 
in the still moonlight, that he had ever wholy 
loved any woman as he now loved this girl 
Dora. In the sweet companionship of their 
lives, a strong, pure feeling had rooted itself, 
which was unlike anything the young man had 
> ever dreamed of before. That other passion 
> had been of the earth; this had the holiness 
} of eternity in it. He scarcely thought how 
} rarely beautiful she was; for her very identity 
? was swallowed up in his own being, and she 
seemed a part of his very life. 

} In his sweet dreaming, the young man forgot 
; the trouble that had fallen upon his own house- 
hold; but when the daylight came, and through 
> the thin flooring he heard the sobs of a woman, 
in such grief that she had not closed her eyes 
} during the night, it went to his heart like & 


a very prodigal, and craved entire love, as every, 
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reproach. How dared he dream of perfect hap- 
piness, while his mother was suffering so keenly? 

When Sterling came down stairs, his mother 
was busy about her household work, looking 
worn and haggard, as if the man, outstretched 
upon the couch were dead, rather than de- 
graded. They sat down to breakfast together 
in silence, with the door closed, that their 
shame might be shut out from the neighbors, 
and thus they took the first really uncomfortable 
meal in that house. 


CHAPTER AY. 

Ir was not often that mere travelers found 
their way along the construction trains on the 
nilroad; but sometimes an individual, more 
enterprising than usual, would manage to get 


m board, and pass from settlement to settle- 


ment on his way to the Pacific. Still it was 


not often that women or children were found ; 


traveling in this fashion; and when a little girl, 
with all the old-fashioned manners, and more 
than the sharpness of a woman, came into the 


settlement one night, avowedly en a trading } 
speculation in second-hand clothes, it was the : 
This feeling ; 


source of considerable excitement. 


was enhanced by the fact that the girl was ac- ! 
empanied by a little, old man, who seemed to } 


lok up to her as his superior, and a lad of such 
exquisite beauty, that even the rudest workman 
turaed to look upon him with admiration as he 
noved through the clusters of shanties standing 
on what would, some day, be a railroad station. 

The boy carried a violin-case under his arm, 


and this also awoke the interest of the workmen, } 


who saw a prospective dance before them, at 
which this boy might be the presiding musician. 


Rhoda Weeks was very busy getting some } 


large trunks remdved from among the rails and 


timbers, which made up the freight of that par- ; 
ticular train, to a shantie of more than ordinary | 
pretention, which had been pointed out to her 3 


as a place where food and lodging could be ob- 
tained. ° 
“Now you just go in and tell ’em to get us 


some supper, while I see to the things,” said ; 
cA ¢ 


Rhoda, with the decision of a brigadier. 
lice of venison, or a nice broiled quail for 
luke, remember, and some berries after. Have 


them done nicely, or he won't be able to touch 


them, poor dear! Now go along, father, and 
take good care of him, you know!” 
Mr. Weeks obeyed her like a child, and fol- 


lowed Luke, who was walking languidly toward : 


the shantie. 


“No quails, not a bird, and he looking so ; 


‘ tired?” cried Rhoda, spreading her little hands 
‘in consternation when she had discussed the 
ways and means with the owner of the shantie 
far enough to make sure that no delicacy could 
; be had for her brother. ‘TI tell you he is sick— 
’ can’t you see it? 
;than red to-night, and he can hardly sit up. 
}Get him something. nice—please do! 
mind about father and me, anything is good 
enough for us.” 
“I can get him up a splendid whisky smash,” 
said the man, so earnestly addressed. 
Rhoda made a wry face, and dashed her hand 
‘out impatiently. That moment Weeks came up 
with eager desire in his face. 

‘«‘T—I will take the smash,” he said, rubbing 

‘his hands together. 
good in that way.” 
“Father!” whispered Rhoda, “I’m ashamed 
of you.” 
“‘Well, well, no matter, I can do without it,”’ 
‘ said the little man, retreating, almost with tears 
‘in his eyes; ‘but it’s hard—it’s mighty hard!” 
; he muttered, sitting down disconsolately. 


His poor cheeks are redder 


Never 


“Tt will do the boy more 


Rhoda placed herself on a wooden bench on 
which Luke was lying, and took his head in her 
lap. 

“Are you hungry, dear?” she whispered. 

‘No, not mgch—only so tired. Shall we never 
find them, Rhoda?” 

‘«By-and-by—have a little patience, Luke.” 

‘But it so long—months and months.” 

“I know it, darling; but I think we are on 
the track now, and I’ll keep it up, if we have to 
go clear to California.” 

“T shall never get there,” whispered Luke, 
Sclosing his eyes wearily. ‘Don't you 
’ Rhoda, how weak and good-for-nothing I am 
getting.” 

‘“*Weak! Nonsense! Good-for-nothing!—how 
You are only tired and hungry. Oh! 


see, 


foolish! 
if I could get. you sometiing 
Here Rhoda broke off with an exclamation of 
delight, for that moment a young man entered 
the shantie with a bunch of birds in one hand 
sand a gun in the other. She did not look at 
the man, but her eyes fastened greedily on the 
birds; and removing Luke’s head from her lap, 
{she got down from the bench and went up to 
the new-comer. 
‘Will you let me have one—just one? Oh, 
;mercy! Father, father; Luke—why it’s him. 
; It’s Mr. Sterling himself. Oh! how glad I am; 


” 





2 


how—how 
She paused here and struggled a little, for 

3 Sterling lifted her from the floor, in the midst 

of her exclamations, and kissed her tenderly. 
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“Dear me, you shouldn’t do that; but, then,3 ‘You need not pray for them, little Rhoj» 
who cares? We've found you at last; but how ; answered Sterling. ‘I have a horse and 
you are tanned; how your beard has grown! } here; get in, and we will have our birds fp 
Dear me, isn’t this splendid? Luke! Luke! } supper.” 
don’t you see who it is?” > ‘But Luke?” 

Luke did not move, something strange had) ‘Of course, Luke will come also; your fathe, 
come over the boy. He was shivering from: too. I have no idea how we shall manage fey 
head to foot, and closed the broad, white lids } beds; but the neighbors are very kind.” 
over his eyes as if to shut the young man from} «If you had just as lief, Rhoda, I will stay 
his sight. Something within him shrunk and } here,” said Weeks, casting a furtive look towari 
recoiled from that handsome face. the bar. ‘You and Luke will be enough fy 

“Luke! Luke! don’t you see—don’t you hear?” } one héuse; besides, I must be here to take can 
cried Rhoda, as Sterling set her on her feet} of the goods.” 
again. ‘‘Perhaps that is the best arrangement,” saij 

The boy arose to a sitting posture and made} Sterling, thinking of his mother, who was in» 
a sad effort to smile. ? state to assume extra burdens. 

“I—I am not very well,” he said, gently;; Well,” said Rhoda, hesitating between be 
‘cand that makes me feel strange; but I’m glad} father and brother, “if one must be left be 
to see you, Mr. Sterling. Father will be glad, } hind, father is best.” 


too.” Luke got up eagerly from the bench and pu 


} on his cap. 

said Rhoda, on the alert in an instant. She} «It looks beautiful out yonder,” he said. «| 
turned just in time to see the little man place} am ready to go.” 

an empty tumbler on the counter, which an- 


> 
5 
5 
5 
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‘Father! father! sure enough—where is he?” 


A strange inspiration seemed to have seized 
swered as a bar, and surreptitiously wipe his upon the lad. His eyes were like diamonds; his 
lips with the back of his hand. > cheeks became vividly red; and no coral was 

“Oh, father! just because my back was} ever brighter than the lips through which his 
turned!” she whispered, leading him forward. } breath panted het and fast. 

‘‘ Here he is, Mr. Sterling, lookingg@plendid, isn’t Sterling lifted the boy into his wagon, and 
he? Tired out, and had to take a little of some-? Rhoda took her place beside him, laughing 
thing, you know;- always does when I insist on ; gleefully at the idea of seeing her best frienl 
it—don’t you, father?” once more. They had a delightful ride acros 

Weeks, in some confusion, held out his hand } the prairie, and at last stopped before the log 
and shook that of Sterling's three times in suc-} cabin. Rhoda sprang over the wheel, darted 
cession. into the house, and throwing herself at Mr 

“Glad to see you, sir—seems like old times. } Holt’s feet, where she sat sewing, cried out, 
My, how hearty you are looking. How do you “Oh, lady! have I found you—have I found 
think Luke is getting along?” you!” 

“He always was delicate,” said Sterling, The bright tears were on her face, her hands 
looking compassionateiy on the gentle boy. ‘I> were uplifted—the young creature was will 
hope the air of the plains will do him good.” with joy. 

Luke smiled, and said he thought it was doing Mrs. Holt was greatly affected. She raised 
him good: then he turned a wistful glance on ; the girl in her arms and kissed her again ani 
Rhoda, who crept toward him and bent her face } again. 
to his. “Rhoda! little Rhoda! it seems like a miracle 

“Ask him about them?” he whispered. to see you here.” 

Rhoda nodded her head, and turned to Sterl- ““Oh! we have been searching for you so long, 
ing. , traveling everywhere in hopes of finding you 

“IT was so taken aback that everything went » The West is so far off, so wide, so long, it 
out of my head. ‘Where can we find Mrs. : stretches off and off. But we are here at last, 
Holt?” Luke and I, to say nothing of father.” 

“She is here, Rhoda; you can see her house “And you are come to stay with me, little 
on the bend of the river by stepping this way.” ’ Rhoda?” said Mrs. Holt, kindly. 

Rhoda clapped her hands and ran to the door, “Till Luke gets better, if you will let us 
looking toward the distant village with eager ; Luke is sick. I am afraid he is getting worst, 
eyes. $ for he grows so handsome that it makes ay 

“Oh! if I had but wings,” she said. } heart ache.” 
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Here the lad, of whom ews were aii, 
rds fe MF came in. Mrs. Holt was so struck by the ethe- 
real beauty of his face that she stood motion- 
up in her path. Rhoda took him by the hand 


in her brisk, protecting way, and led him to the 


father 
age fer 


la d y- 


ill stay «You don’t know Luke yet; but he remem- 
towanj bers you, and loves you. Don’t you, brother?’ 
igh fe «Ah, yes! I do remember her so well—as 
ke can well as I remember our mother.” 

Mrs. Holt took his hand, it was hot and dry. 

1,” sail «You are ill—what can I do for you?” she 

S inn said, in a voice so sweet with compassion that 
it brightened the boy’s face all over. 

en he “No, lady, I am well now. It seems as if I 

oft be had got home.” 

«And so it shall be your home so long as you ° 
ad pat like it,” said the lady; ‘‘but you must be hun- 

gry. 
. “Yes, he is hungry,” answered Rhoda, taking 
of her bonnet, and beginning to roll up her 
seized sleeves. 3ut we have got some birds out 
s+ his there, and I am going to cook them. Is that 
was the kitchen I saw back of the house with a } 
h his cooking-stove in it?” 

Before any one could answer, Rhoda ran out 
and to the wagon, took the birds from under the 
hing seat, and directly was picking off their feathers 
iend in that little summer kitchen as if she had lived ; 
rose there all her life. Sometimes she would pause 
log in her work, and sit motionless, with a bird in 
ted one hand, and a handful of feathers in the 
irs, other; then burst out into a mellow laugh, wipe 

her eyes with the sleeve of her dress, and fall 
ind to work with new vigor. 

When her birds were ready for cooking, she 
rds proceeded to make a fire, found all the neces- 
iM sary utensils‘as if by magic; and before Mrs. 

Holt knew well what she was about, came smil- 
a] ing and bustling into the house, ready to set the 
od table for the whole family. 

This was rather pleasant to the lady, who had | 
le been husbanding her little means so carefully 

that she had considered any servanj as an ex- 
, travagance. Besides, the sudden downfall of | 
L her hopes had broken her energies, and the 
t fatigue of domestic duties had pressed heavily 
upon her of late. So it was a relief to see 


bright, active little Rhoda taking the lead, and 


) fluttering about the house like a honey-bee : 


among rose-thickets. 

“There,” said Rhoda, placing the last dish 
dainty precision, ‘‘the supper is ready. Come, 
Mrs. Holt, come Mr. Sterling, and you, Luke. 
Dear me, how comfortable it is.” 





Jess, gazing upon him as if an angel had started § 


en the table, and rolling down her sleeves with } 
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THE PRAIRIE. 


“She placed one of he cozy chairs at ‘the head 
tof the table, and patronized Mrs. Holt with a 
; gentle pat on the hosulder as she sat down in it. 
Then settled Luke in his place, and took her 
own seat, with a little flutter of delight, as a 
{ mother-bird sinks down in her nest after the 
’ young ones are properly fed. 

The next day Luke felt better from the rest 
and quietude which an idea of home had given 
him, and wandered off toward the river, pluck- 

Sing the most delicate prairie-flowers from the 
Over his shoulder, 


wild grasses as he went. 
like a troubadour of old, his violin was slung in 
; its case of green cloth. Thus, with the flowers 
Shis taste was always longing for, and the in- 
strument which he loved best of any inanimate 
‘thing on earth, the boy strolled forth, breathing 
the brightness of the air with languid pleasure, 
Sand feeling almost well again. 
$ On the brink of the river stood a clump of 
elm-trees, over which a wild grapevine had tan- 
gled and trailed itself, lifted high in the sun- 
shine, and sweeping downward in a bower of 
rich leafiness. At the foot of this tree Luke 
seated himself, and taking out his violin, began 
:to play. At first the wind, as it whispered and 
sighed along the grass, was not fainter than the 
strains he drew. 
and all the hum of summer insects swelled into 
harmony with his music, which seemed natural, 
like 
out louder 


The singing of the waters, 


the rest. By degrees the strains swelled 
and more sustained; the air thrilled 
with its sweetness; and the very birds in the 
vine above him paused, with their heads on one 
side, to listen, till the inspiration seized upon 
: them, and they began to sing in chorus, jubilant 
with enthusiasm. 

Then the lad’s face grew heavenly in its 
beauty; a smile, that seemed born of the music, 
parted his lips; his eyes were luminous with 
harmonies; his hands, 
shook and quivered with 


crowding delicate and 
a child’s, 
eagerness as they fluttered over the strings. 
Sometimes he lifted those beautiful eyes to the 
birds, and mocked their sweetest notes with his 
genius. Again the sounds came with a liquid 
flow from under his fingers, and some: unseen 
brook seemed rippling into the river. Such 
: fantasies occupied the very soul of the boy until 
the morning shadows were beginning to uplift 
themselves from the river, and the sun crept 
;in upon him through the trailing grapevines, 
making everything around still more beautiful. 
Any exertion, save that which sprang out of his 
genius, would have taxed the boy’s strength 
most painfully; but he had never yet wearied 
‘ of the glorious strains of which that violin was 


‘white as 
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capable. Like a creature inspired, he filled} Luke took the instrument from her lap, Ney 
all the air with melodies, throwing out the? 





to the young creature by his side, it Was thy 
genius within him in a wonderful outgush, all} dearest thing to him in allthe world. He Swen 
the more wild and sweet because no human} 


his hand lightly over the strings, and smijy 
being was near to disturb him 


’ when they gave forth the usual sounds. 
Luke thought this, and was content; but up} That smile, so light and tender, brought th 
the river a little way, sheltered by some over-} dimples around Dora’s mouth. She took the 
hanging trees, a bark canoe was rocking on the} little hand from its loving caress of the instry. 
water close by the shore. Its occupant, a young} ment, and held it in her own. 
girl, stood up in it, gathering green grapes from} «Why, how frightened you must have been! 
a vine that crept over the shrubbery which: This poor hand quivers like a bird. Or jg j, 
formed a hedge-row just there, and fell like a ; that you are so very ill?” 
torn curtain toward the water. As the first 
strains of that heavenly music reached her, } 
Dora stood motionless with her hand on a clus- } 
ter of fruit, and her head bent listening. Then 


she dropped to her seat in the canoe, and taking ; sickness had given him back all the delicacy at 
up the oars, allowed them to drag with the cur- } infancy. He laid his hand upon her shoulder, 
rent, which bore her gently down stream. She} and the healthy bloom of her cheek touched the 
made no noise, indeed scarcely breathed, for} burning glow of his. The boy sighed sadly, 
the music grew more distinct and clear as she? and closed his eyes. 

approached the group of elm-trees; and she? «Are you tired, Luke?” 

listened, entranced, wondering how the thrill- } 
ing sounds were produced. © The current at last } 
swept her canoe close to the shore; the wind } 
lifted the foliage for a moment, and she saw a 


«Ah! Lam well, now; well, and so happy.” 
Dora stole her arm around the shadowy form, 
>and then drew him close to her. He seemed 
> scarcely more than a child to her, then; fo 


He attempted to say “No,” but the word died 
on his lips, in a smile of ineffable happiness. 

‘«By-and-by,” she said, very quietly, “you 
will tell me how it happened that I found you 
young boy sitting upon the bank, beautiful as > here. It seems so strange!” 
‘anything Raphael ever painted. His flushed } 
cheek was resting against the violin, from } these things, Ido believe. He does listen when 
which his delicate fingers waS charming the } we pray!” 
music she had heard. Dora seized a branch,} Dora grew quiet, and almost solemn, as she 
which stretched over the water, and sprang? listened. It seemed as if some angel had folded 
ashore. She knew the lad, and her heart} his wings, and nestled close to her, on his way 
leaped with joy at the sight of him. to heaven. 

*‘Luke!—Luke! you dear, dear boy, how; ‘We have been traveling a long, time,” said 
came you in this far-off place.” 


‘Not strange to me!—not to me! God does 


the boy; ‘“‘months and months, but could find 
Luke Weeks dropped his Cremona to the? no trace of any one we wanted. But we are 

ground, where it gave out a faint wail, as if the } here, at last—and this is rest.” 

fall had wounded it. All the hot scarlet died} ‘You were looking for Mrs. Holt. She used 

out from his face, and he began to tremble from ; to talk of you so much,” said Dora. 

head to foot, as if an angel had just appeared} ‘Did she? Rhoda loves her so! She never 

before him. Then the breath came back to his} was happy till we came in search of our best 

lips; his eyes filled with tender joy, and, clasp-} friends.” 

ing his hands in an ecstasy of thanksgiving, he; “You mean her son, Mr. Sterling,” said 

cried out, ; Dora, blushing like a rose. 
“Itisshe!—itisshe! Iknewthiswashome!’; ‘Yes; he wasalways kindtous. How strong 
“Are youill? How pale you look! I hope—} and well he looks. Ah! that is the fresh prairie 

I do hope it is nothing serious,” said Dora, sit- ? breezes! You will soon get well under them, 

ting down, and putting her hand on the lad’s} and be like the rest of us.” 

shoulder. ‘“‘Howyoutremble! Did I frighten A faint expression of denial came to the boy’s 

you like that?” 3 face, but he said nothing. After awhile he sat 
“‘Frighten me, sweet lady! Oh! no; if I} upright, and was astonished at the strength 

tremble, it is because—beceguse I am so thankful } within him. 

to the good God.” 


‘‘ How beautiful everything is,” he said. “I 
“Dora picked up the violin from the grass.” } did not mind it so much before! The sunlight, 
‘‘Have you broken it?” she questioned. ‘I; there, upon the water, is like white flame!” 


hope not.” 3 (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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NOVELTIES FOR THE 


MONTH. 





BY EMILY H. 


MAY. 





As winter approaches, the fashions begin to 
assume more positive shape. Panniers have 
finally established themselves in favor, but the 
mode of looping them, and trimming them, de- 
pends entirely on individual taste. For young 
ladies who dance, short dresses will be worn 
quite as much as those with trains; and we 
certainly think the fashion a sensible one; but 
care should be taken not to have the dresses too 
short, as then the feet would be indelicately 


exposed. For married ladies, or those who do 


not dance, the skirt with a train is much more 
elegant in evening costume. 
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muslin; round the bottom there is a deep gath- 


{ered flounce, headed with a garland of roses; 
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above this flounce, the dress is arranged in 








slight puffings, studded with roses. A piece 
added on to the bodice forms a short court- 
train and becomes a part of the second skirt, 
very short, and looped up on one side with a 
fastening of roses. The low bodice and the 
short sleeves are also trimmed round with a 
garland of roses. A ruffling of white lace com- 
pletes the sleeve. The waistband, of white rib- 
bon, passes under the folds of muslin, forming a 
train at the back. The coiffure is formed of 
branches of roses. 

Next we give a very elegant walking-dress. 


We give here an engraving of a very pretty ‘Tt is a single toilet of blue alpaca, trimmed with 


evening dress with a short skirt. 


It is of white ’ ruches of the same material. 


The dress has a 
3879 
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first skirt plain, and a second one slightly looped } the back by a large pink Sow, and the trig 
up at the back, and forming an apron in front. } of the silk skirt shows underneath. A dreg 
Small loose paletot, cut out into a square on} of white muslin can be substituted for th 
either side. 


pretty in all colors. 


These alpaca dresses are very ; gauze, and any other color used in place 
‘the pink. 





A third costume is a dress, with an under- § 
skirt of pink glace silk, shot with white; the} 
upper one, of white silk gauze, is trimmed with 
gathered flounces of the same material, with a 
heading fastened with a cross-strip of pink silk. 
Narrower flounces form braces upon the bodice; 
these braces are fastened upon the shoulders } 
by pink bows. The same trimming simulates 
rounded basques upon the skirt. A pink waist- } 
band goes round the waist and is tied at the 
back. The white skirt is slightly looped up at 


Eee" 


Here is a little toilet which one would think 
copied from a picture of the time of Louis XV. 


> It is a dress of gray silk, with pleated flounces 


of the same material, and turquoise blue cross- 
strips. The first skirt is round; the second is 
looped up on one side with a blue bow. The 
bodice is fastened as a shaw] in front, with blue 
cross-strips. There are pleated flounces, and 
cross-strips at the waist and sleeves. Small 
hat of blue silk, with a garland of field daisies. 
One daisy fastens fhe scarf in front. 
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WHISPERING HOPE. 


VOCAL DUETT., 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY 


ALIGE HAWTHORNE. 
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We give, this month, a new style walking- early winter wear. 
dress, which is particularly suitable for fall and 
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STYLE WALKING-DRESS. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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It consists (as will be aeen 


from the diagram on the next page) of four 
881 
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ooa DIAGRAM OF NEW STYLE WALKING-DRESS. 





pieces, or breadths. The front breadth is the 
smallest, and has one notch at the top of it; the 
remaining three breadths are notched, go as to 


nn 
The skirt is cut in vandykes at the edge, hy 
should vandykes be objected to, the paper pat. 
tern may be so laid on the material, and th 
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join in regular succession. There is no join; skirt cut straight at the edge; but whatever the 
down the center of the skirt; therefore, that} form individual taste may dictate for the edge, 
material must be cut double. There is no full-} the top of the breadths must be gored and cut 
ness except at the back breadth, and that must } according to the pattern, and the skirt mounted, 
be gathered before sewing on to the waistband. $ to look plain in front, and gathered at the back. 
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‘ seen in the design) for the lower wings; tack ‘ durable. 








KEY-CASE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


canvas, worked according to the pattern given 
below, with silk cordon. After covering the case 
with worked canvas, bind with braid or ribbon. 


Make a case of cardboard in the form of a 
spectacle-case of the size desired. The inside 
is lined with quilted silk; the outside is of Java 
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LADY’S TOILET SLIPPER IN APPLICATION AND BRAID. 


Ix the front of the number we give a pattern, , them upon the white silk in their proper places. 
printed in colors, of a Lady's Toilet Slipper in } Braid the outlines with the green braid, also 
application and braid. the heavy lines within the wings; the delicate 

Marerrats.—Black velvet or fine broadcloth § ones may be done either in chain-stitch, with 
for the foundation; some pieces of white and } fine sewing-silk, or with the purse-twist, laid 
green silk; green silk embroidery braid; fine > flat and sewed over and over with sewing-silk. 
black purse-twist, or gold thread. The black dots are of jet beads, and the solid 

Cut out the slipper in black velvet, then cut 3 black, in the lower wings, are embroidered. All 
the butterfly in white silk; gum it carefully } the black lines and embroidery may be done in 
upon the velvet, being careful not to spread the 3 gold thread, if preferred. It makes the butter- 
gum beyond the butterfly, or the velvet will be; fly more brilliant, of course; and if the best 
spoiled. Cut two small circles of green silk (as; quality of gold thread is used, it is equally 
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therefore, be raised y 


when the wearer sits down so as to prevell 


? 


it can 
so as to make it full and promi 


Bows, with ends of ribbon, orm 
nent just below the waist. 


back and center of the pannier. Tho 


or pannier, is made by cutting a sort} who do not wish yet to adopt the pannier co 





e 
but the tunic is looped up high, ands 





TAY. 


2 
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quite independent of the skirt, only sewn! 


FRO 
and bottom, and then sewn on the lining. | 
atch 


it at the waist; 
ment th 
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which } tent themselves with a short skirt and tunic! 


Lastly, 
EDGING. 
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The skirt } 


BY 
is plain in front and gathered full at the bac 


each four inches 





SKIRT WITH PANNIERS. 
EMILY H 


The pannier is of the} m 
aterial as the skirt, and cut in the same} several places, 


form as the lining, only longer and wider, so as 
It is gathered at the top 


pace between. 











round basque out of stiff muslin, 


? 





? 


with a similar s 
ke it bouffant. 


BACK VIEW. 
Tuis pannier consists of a first skirt bordered 
384 


with three narrow flounces, 
and is trimmed down the center of the front} crushing it. 


breadth with a series of small bows. 


wide, 

the bustle, 

of large 

serves for the lining. 
same m 


to ma 





SHOE-POCKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 


TuE materials are a yard and a half of brown } separated by an applique of red flannel with a 
holland; ten yards of scarlet braid; ten yards } white pique leaf upor it, and a little flower of 
of waved white braid; one piece of narrow black $ black cloth. The red applique is fastened by a 
braid; black silk cordon; white pique, and scar- { cross-stitch, the white by a button-hole stitch 
let flannel. of black silk. The space from each outer-edge 

The back part of the shoe-bag measures { Measures one inch and three-quarters, the space 
twenty-two inches in width and fourteen inches between the folds two inches. Along the mid- 
in depth. For the front of the bag, the holland § dle of these spaces the pocket part is joined to 
must measure twelve inches in depth and thirty- ‘the under part by placing a piece of waved 
two inches in width. Bind it with woolen braid i braid; and the division is also shown by this 
on to one of the long sides, and arrange it in ; means. Both are joined on three sides by a 
equal folds. The upper breadth of each fold § woolen braid; the upper part of the back is 
covers a space of three inches and a half; and 3 bound together with the flap. The binding re- 
they must be five inches and a half distant, and } quired for the other parts of the etd 
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wen 
shown in the design. In addition to the bind- The design on the pockets is almost & repel. 
ing, there are little scallops of black braid. Five} tion of the flaps, and may be easily worked from 
rings are placed at the upper edge to hang the} them. This affair is both useful and orny- 


pocket by. mental. 























A SILK APRON. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


SILK aprons are worn much more than for- ? trimmed with satin rouleaux. Any lady can 
merly, and are very becoming, especially for } make this tasty article with the aid of the en- 
some ladies. The one represented above is ° graving. 





TRICOT IRONING 


-GLOVE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Ay 


Tne glove may be worked in common knit- ; ping. 


ting-cotton: the pattern upon it and the edge, 
in scarlet Berlin wool. The glove, as may be 
seen in our engraving, preserves the fingers 
and thumb from scorch, in ironing. Cut paper 
patterns to the size of the three separate parts, 
and work the tricot to them. Crochet round 
the sloped edges with double stitches, and join 
also with double stitch. The little picots of red 
wool round the outer edge consist of five chain 
and one double in the first stitch. The founda- 
tion is ornamented with double cross stitches 
in reversed lines. The glove is rendered more 
complete by placing a layer of tow, covered 
with strong linen, underneath, with an India- 
rabber eye fastened to the lining, and pushed 
on to the handle of the iron to prevent its slip- 





It is further ornamented with a bow of 
scarlet ribbon. 





FOR CHEMISE YOKE. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“PeTERSON” FOR 1869.—We call attention to our Pros- 
pectus for 1869, to be found on the last page of the cover. 
We claim there that this Magazine is cheaper and better 
than any periodical of its kind. Other magazines, similar 
in character and quality, charge three or four dollars a 
year, where we charge ouly two. Our enormous edition, 
exceeding that of any monthly in the world, enables us to 
offer “Peterson” at these low rates; for we find by expe- 
rience that a small profit on a large circulation is more 
remunerative than a large profit on a small one. 

The inducements we offer for getting up clubs for 1869 
are unprecedented. For three subscribers, at $1.66 each, 
we will send our superb engraving, “The Star of Bethle- 
hem,” as a premium. For four subscribers, at $1.50 each, 
we will give the same engraving. For five subscribers, at 
$1.60 each, we offer the engraving and an extra copy of the 
Magazine in addition. For eight subscribers at $1.50 each, 
we will send the premium engraving and an extra copy. 
Where a club of fourteen is sent, we take the subscribers at 
$1.43 each, and send the premium engraving and an extra 
copy to the person getting up the club. We have never 
before offered such inducements, nor has any other maga- 
zine. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. “Peterson” is, beyond all 


controversy, the cheapest and best of the magazines. On 


Tlow To Wear CoLors.—A good eye for color is a rarer 
gift than is usually supposed. Ladies, who possess it, look 
better dressed than others who do not, although they pro- 
bably spend far less money on their wardrobe. It is not 
possible to instruct everybody in the arrangement of colors, 
but a few general rules may help most persons. Avoid, ip 
the first place, blazing contrasts, such as bright red next 
bright green, or bright blue next bright yellow; such cop. 
trasts are not harmonious; let one of the two colors always 
be subservient to the other. It is not so much what color 
a material is, but how that color is made to appear. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that all colors have their comple- 
mentaries, which add to, or detract, from the beauty of the 
adjoining colors, according to what they may be. Thus, 

$ the complementaries of red are green, of blue are orange, 
$ of yellow are violet. If you cut out pieces of gray paper in 
2 an ornamental form, and stick a piece on each of the three 
3 colors we have named, you will find, in a shaded light, the gray 
+ will be fully tinted by the complementaries of these colors, 
But you cannot lay down precise rules. An experienced 
artist can bring any two colors together by properly modu- 
lating them. And the hand of nature never errs, whether 
it brings together scarlet and crimson, as in the cactus; 
scarlet and purple, in the fuchsia; yellow and orange, as in 
the calceolaria; or the colors in the various plumage of 
exotic birds—the harmony is always beautiful, ever perfect. 
We will suggest a few contrasts: One, black and warm 
brown; two, violet and pale green; three, violet and light 
rose color; four, deep blue and golden brown; five, choco- 
late and bright bine; six, deep red and gray ; seven, maroon 
} and warm green; eight, deep blue and pink; nine, chocolate 


and pea-green; ten, maroon and deep blue; eleven, claret. 


this point, we refer to the “Opinions of the Press,” a few of § and buff; twelve, black and warm green. Practice, if it 


which we print, among the advertisements, at the close of $ 
this number. Everything that is to be had in the higher 
priced magazines is to be had here, and for less money. 

Everybody will subscribe for “ Peterson” if its claims are 
fairly presented. Be the first in the field. A specimen will 
be sent, gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment. 


VELOCIPEDES are all the rage in Paris, even for grown-up 
persons. Even ladies use them, though generally in their 
own grounds. There is a velocipede costume, made ex- 
pressly for the occasion. It is a sort of Knickerbocker suit, 
of an English material, a kind of fancy gray cloth, studded 
either with black dots or black vermicelli. The trousers 
are confined below the knee; a Russian blouse, with flat 
plaits in front, serves for bodice; it is fastened with mother- 
of-pearl buttons, and confined round the waist with a band 
of cloth to match. A simple black straw toquet, black kid 
boots, and gaiters to the knee. Thus equipped and driving 
her velocipede, a pretty woman looks like a school-boy out 
for his holidays. , 
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TakiNG NaTURB Prints from ferns is a very nice occupa- 
tion for an idle hour. To do it, lay the fern to be copied ‘ 
flat on a sheet of paper, to which fasten it with fine thread. | 
Tien dip a small, hard brush in a solution of Indian ink, 
and strike it lightly on a comb, so that the ink falls on the 
paper in a shower of small drops, specking it all over, ex- 
cept where the fern is. 


Wuere No Premium is asked, we will send for 1869, as we { 

have done for 1868, three copies of “Peterson” for $4.50. $ 

Three friends, by joining together, can thus secure the ; 

Magazine for $1.50. t 
883 





$ does not render you perfect, will, at least, greatly improve 


your eye for coior, 


hair is now made of ferns. To make these wreaths, take 
the lowest side branch of a small frond, and fold it, right 
side up, in a contrary direction to that of its growth, laying 
it diagonally across the mid rib, a little above where it 
grows out of it. The next lowest fold in the same manner 
over this, the next over that, and so on to the top. Two of 
these plaited fronds make the wreath; they are fastened to 
fine wire, their tapering tops meeting in front of the head. 


Wreatus Mave or Ferns.—A very pretty wreath for the 
4 


PANNIERS SHOULD BE ADAPTED to the size and style of the 
person who wears them. On short, stout figures they 
should be smaller than on slim, tall ones. The latter look 
best in this new fashion. The fault of American women is 
that they slavishly adopt the Parisian fashions, without 
any attempt at the fitness of things; whereas, the true way 
is to study the becoming, altering and modifying each new 
sty'e in whatever manner is most suitable to the person 
who is to wear the dress. 


Save a DoLLAR.—Remember that the price of this Maga- 
zine is only two dollars a year, while all the other first-class 
migazines are three, or four dollars, Single subscribers 
can get “Peterson” for less than the club prices of similar 


magazines. 


Tae Cueapest AND Best is what all the newspapers call 
this Magazine. Compare it for 1868 with any other of its 
price and kind! 

Our Nove ets for 1869 are unnsually brilliant and interest- 
ing. See the Prospectus! 
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A New Premium EnGRravine.—For 1869 we shall have a 
new premium engraving, (large-sized, for framing,) which we 
shall give, gratis, to persons getting up clubs. It is called 


; 


Q 


History of the American Civil War. By J. William 
Draper, M. D., LL. D. In Three Volumes. 8 vo. Vol. II. 
New York: Harper @ Brothers—We spoke of the first 


“The Star of Bethlehem,” and is after a picture by Gerome, $ volume of this work, on its publication, as holding forth a 


the celebrated French artist. It represents the wise men 
of the East, with their train of camels, traversing the desert, 
in the solemn, Oriental night, guided by the star, which, as 
Scripture says, “went before them till it came and stood 
over where the young child was.” The picture is impres- 
sive and grand beyond description ; while the subject is one 
that appeals to every human heart. We hope to introduce 
this beautiful engraving into tens of thousands of house- 
holds. It is far preferable to “ Washington Parting from his 
Geuerals,” or to the “ Bunyan” mezzotints, fine as they are. 
We will send it, postage paid, carefully wrapped on a roller. 
When framed and hung up, it will be an ornament to any 
parlor. A little exertion in getting subscribers for “ Peter- 
son” will entitle any person to a copy of this valuable en- 
graving gratis. See our unprecedented offers in the “ Pros- 
pectus for 1869,” on the last page of the cover. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Moonstone. By Wilkie Collins. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers—A reprint of a new novel by 
the author of “The Woman in White.” The story has 
many merits, and certainly creates and keeps alive curio- 
sity; but the events are generally improbable, and some of 
them even impossible. In “The Woman in White,” Wilkie 
Collins carried his peculiar method of story-telling quite as 
far as it could be carried, and since then his novels have 
been more or less failures, In all these cases, be it remem- 
bered, the narrative is made up backward. This mode of 
writing a tale was so obviously suggested by Poe's “ Murder 
in the Rue Morgue,” that it can hardly be said to be origi- 
nal. In Wilkie Collins’ hands, and quite as noticeably in 
“Foul Play,” it has degenerated into mere sensationalism. 
Any fair writer, who will cultivate his analytical faculty, 
can reel off such stories by the score. Even that portion of 
the public, which reads them with such avidity, is angry 
afterward to see how it has been taken in. The volume is 
illustrated with spirited wood-engravings, and is printed 
and bound neatly and tastefully. 

Modern Women, and What is Said of Them. With an 
Introduction by Mrs. Lucia Gilbert Calhoun. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
New York: J. S. Redfield.—This is a reprint of a series of 
articles, which originally appeared in the Saturday Review, 
one of the ablest of the London literary and critical week- 
lies, No articles of their kind have ever excited more 
attention. They are written with consummate ability. 
But they look at the sex too much from a satirical point 
of view, and are very severe, perhaps unnecessarily so. 
Certainly, we have no class of young women in America 
similar to the “Girl of the Period,” as described in these 
essays, though there may be a few such in our great cities, 
as there are said to be very many in fashionable London 
society. It would be unjust, therefore, to judge the sex, as 
here described. There are far more women in America, 
we hope and believe, who live after the type of Wordsworth’s 
famous lines, than after the type of this Saturday Review. 
The volume is neatly printed. 

Notes, Critical, Erplanatory, and Practiccl, on the Book 
of Psalms. By Albert Barnes.. In Three Volumes. Tol. J., 
12 mo. New York: Herper @ Brothers—This work will 





complete the labors of that scholarly and consec‘entious / 


writer, the Rey. Albert Barnes, in endeavoring to explain $ 


and illustrate the Sacred Scriptures. For forty years he 
has been engaged in this task. At his time of life, he says 
pathetically in the preface, he “could hope to accomplish 
no more.” These notes were begun twelve years ago, and 
though often interrupte:, are now finally concluded. 


promise of the ablest history of our late civil war whith 
we have yet had, or were likely to have in the present 
generation. The second volume, which is now before us, 
fully sustains this promise. The events here narrated begin 
with the accession of President Lincoln, and extend to the 
proclamation of freedom to the slaves: that is to say, they 
range chronologically from the fourth of March, 1861, to 
the first of January, 1863, inclusive. The concluding volume, 
containing the eventsof the war from the proclamation to 
the surrender of Lee and Johnston, will appear as svon as 
practicable. Dr. Draper gives much new information de- 
rived from sources hitherto inaccessible. Numerous maps 
of battle-fields illustrate the volume. 

Miscellaneous Prose Works. By Edward Bulwer, Lord 
Lytton. 2 vols.,.12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers — 
These volumes contain some of the best prose efforts of 
Lord Lytton. They include the whole of the essays pub- 
lished originally under the title of “The Student,” besides 
the papers on Goldsmith, Sir Thomas Browne, Pitt and Fox, 
Schiller, Gray, Charles Lamb, and the Reign of Terror, 

First Principles of Popular Education and Public In- 
struction. By S. S. Randall. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Harper @ Brothers—The author of this excellent little 
treatise is Superintendent of Public Schools in the city of 
New York, and is in every way qualified to discuss the sub- 
ject of popular education and public instruction. The 
volume is very neatly printed. 

Paul Clifford. By Lord Lytton (Sir E. Bulwer Lytton.) 
1 vol., 16 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott d Co.—For popu- 
lar purposes, this “Globe Edition” of Bulwer’s novels is the 
best ever issued, either in the United States or in England. 
The type is neat, the paper good, the binding tasteful, and 
the size particularly convenient for holding in the hand 
while reading. 

A Psyche of To-Day. By the author of “Who Breaks 

mys.” 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: Leypoldt & Holt—The 
uame of this publishing firm is always a guarantee, both of 
the literary merit of a book, and of the excellent style in 
which it is brought out. This is a charmingly told story, 
neatly printed and tastefully bound. 

The Opium Habit, with Suggestions as to the Remedy. 1 
vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Some curious 
cases of opium-eating are recorded in this work. The object 
of the author is to warn against the use of opium and point 
out how the dangerous habit may be cured. 

Night and Morning. By Lord Lytton (Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton.) 1 vol.,16 mo, Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.— 
Another of the cheap and portable “Globo Edition” of 
Bulwer, the most desirable edition, on the whole, yet pub- 
lished by anybody. 

Smoked Glass. By Orpheus Kerr. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
York: G. W. Carleton.—There is as much satire and fun as 
ever in this writer: he does not seem, like so many others, 
to wear out. We think this one of his very funniest books. 

About Woman, Love and Marriage. By F. Saunders. 1 
vol. 12 mo. New York: G. W. Carleton—An unusually 
revlable book. It is by the author of “Salad for the Sol:- 
tary,” which is a guarantee of its merit. 


New 


Comer’s Navigation Simplified. 1 vol.,8 v9. New York: 
Harper &: Brothers —A manual of instruction in navigation 
as practiced at sea, containing tables, explanations, and 
illustrations, A very excellent work. 

The Philosophers of Foufouville. By Radical Freelance, 
Esq. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: G. W. Carleton.—A satirical 
work executed with considerable skill. Some of the hits 
are quite good. 








OUR ARM-CHAIR.—~FLORICULTURE. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. § position as may be, taking care not to crumple the leayes op 

Bzst Book ror Everysopy.—The new illustrated edition ; flowers. If the specimens be too long for the paper, they 
of Webster's Dictionary, containing three thousand engray- 3 ™#y be carefully folded or cut in two. Delicate flower 
inge, is the best book for everybody that the press has pro- } Should be carefully folded in paper when gathered, and kept 
daced in the present century, and should be regarded as { flat. Do not arrange every specimen just in the middle of 
indispensable to the well-regulated home, reading-room, $ the paper, but dispose them in such a way that, were a pile 
lrary, and place of business.—Golden Era. of them in their papers raised two feet high, they woulg 

amis not topple over; this will equalize the pressure. Seyera) 

Tue Novets and other cheap books of T. B. Peterson & } dry sheets ought to be laid between each layer of fresh spe. Foon 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, are among the § Cimens, the quantity of paper depending upon the thickness should 
very best published. The catalogue of the firm contains ; and succulence of the plants to be pressed. Pasteboards, night, 
nearly five hundred different works, including editions of § or, better still, ‘ventilators’ (made the size of the paper, of the nig 
all the most popular writers of fiction, This catalogue will $ narrow strips of deal at short distances apart, nailed the der 
Le sent, free of postage, if written for. ¢ together in two layers at right angles to each other) may two hi 

—_— be introduced at intervals between the layers of paper until the ni 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted on the cover of this Magazine ¢ the pile be ready for the press, which may consist simply of other 
at reasonable rates. “Peterson” goes to every city, town, $ two stout boards, made so that they cannot bend or warp, desire 
village, and cross-road in the United States, and has a larger 3 Between these boards the paper and specimens must be ing th 
edition than any other monthly publication of any de- 3 placed, and a weight of stones or metal (not less than fifty growtl 
scription. or sixty pounds) laid upon the top. and pe 

Her Rorat Hicuness, the Princess of Wales, has ap- | ee eng cocina errant am, peng pe 

2 * ie - 2 and then at longer intervals, until the specimens are quite or qu 
pointed Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson “Sewing-Machine Manu- ¢ 1 snk dice alioalll io mained teem die vas: ae three 1 
facturers to her Royal Highness,” the only honor of the kind eee ne © press. If trem . 

é A 3 specimens be placed in the press while others are in process ant, Is 
omet commaned sgee 6 aaa demreaneaes sna of drying, they must be carefully separated by pasteboard and du 
or by a thick layer of paper. The length of time which exceed 


For Morn PatcHes, FRECKLES AND TAN on the Face, use § co 
3 spe pecimens ought to remain in the press varies with their milk i 
F 
$ 


cee ee ee nature, whether dry or succulent, and with the kind and in neit 
quantity of paper used. A good and cheap paper for press- the na 
Two DoLiars, employed in subscribing for this Magazine, } ing plants (seventeen by eleven inches) is sold by wholesale more | 
will bring more for the money than any other disposition ¢ stationers at about seventeen shillings per ream. Common when 
that can be made of it. is stout brown paper of the same size, which answers very the id 
$ well, costs about fourteen shillings per ream. It may be and h 
For Brack WorMS AND PixPLes oN THE Face, use Perry’s } cut to any size, but, generally, it should not be less than state a 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Order from druggists, or ; stnteie or eighteen inches long by ten inches wide. Prac- If the 
Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond street, New York. tice will soon suggest many little useful expedients in dry- large 
+ ing plants which it is needless should be detailed here. the st 
“The dried specimens should always be accurately h- faut | 
FLORICULTURE. beled with the locality, name of finder, name of the plant, shoul¢ 
DRyrne AND Pressrvina FLowers.— We have received ; and any other details which may be thought desirable, condit 
ES ‘ Pear § They may either be kept loose in sheets of paper, or (and away | 
several inquiries as to the best mode of preserving and dry- $ necessarily, if intended for use in a echool, or for frequent the ca 
ae Sere wae Tee Coe Senne SNORED ane § consultation ,) mounted upon sheets of stout cialeaieda r the g¢ 
taken from a very valuable little work on Elementary : ; of a larger sine then nanan which may be obtained ou Afte 
— stern aAee pe BE § cut (sixteen and a half by ten inches,) at a cost of about takin, 
Specimens which are to be dried, so that they may be ¢ ; twenty to forty shillings per ream. A ream consists of nise betwe 
kept in an herbarium and referred to or examined at a $ hundred and sixty half sheots suflelont oe 'es'canin eal the da 
future time, ought not to be gathered at random, but should § me , ea Wh 
be selected as average representatives of their species, $ and h 
unless they be designed to show some departure from the 3 whole 
typical form. They ought, if possible, to be taken up when $ 
; 











“The specimens should be fastened to the herbarium 
paper with hot glue, about the consistency of cream, the: 
glue being laid on the specimens with a hair pencil. The: 
newly-mounted sheets should be placed between waste 
paper or newspapers, and pressed overnight before they are; 
finally retouched and placed in the herbarium. Straps of 
gummed, thin paper may be fastened over the thicker parts 
of the specimens, to prevent them breaking loose from the, 7 =: 


paper when accidentally bent. tion ¢ 
becon 


rare 1 


that | 
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whicl 
view, 


in flower by the root, and the root should be pressed, if not 
too large, along with the rest. If the radical leaves be 
withered at the time of flowering, another specimen should ° 
be gathered at an earlier season te show them, as the radical 
leaves are often very different in form from those of the stem, 
as, for example, in the harebell. Besides expanded flowers, 3 
the bud and ripe fruit should be shown; and if these cannot 3 


be had upon a single specimen, other examples should be “The mounted specimens belonging to the same genus, or! 
collected to show the plant in its different states. A strong } @ part of them, if the genus be a large one, may be placed for th 
knife or small trowel will be found useful to dig up the $ in a folded sheet of a stronger and coarser paper than that 
specimens, $ upon which the specimens are glued; upon this cover, at 

“The specimens should not be allowed to wither before ° 3 the bottom, the name of the genus and of its natural order Th 
reaching home, They may either be carried ina tin box, or { May be marked. The genera should be arranged in their 
loosely spread between sheets of paper in a portfolio, which | ° natural orders, the natural orders in their respective divi- Nees 


fering 
ated. 


fixin; 


may be made of two pieces of pasteboard sixteen inches ; ions and classes, and the whole placed in a suitable cabt- he qu 

long by ten inches wide, fastened by tape or straps, A few ; net, which, however, need not be procured just at first. in fo 

sheets of absorbing paper must be kept in the portfolio. “Whatever the form of the cabinet in which the herba-’ sence 
“In laying out the specimens for the press use plenty of ; rium is kept, it should be securely closed, so as to exclude by th 

paper, so that their moisture may be quickly absorbed, and ? dust, and camphor should be placed upon the shelves, unless 

the danger of mould avoided. The specimens should be ‘ the specimens are well washed over with a preservative 80> As 

laid between the sheets of drying paper in as natural a | lution before being laid in. at th 
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«The preservative solution may consist of corrosive 
sublimate, dissolved in spirits of wine, in the proportion of 
two drachms to the pint. It is very poisonous, and should 
be kept labeled and used with care.” 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Foop For InrAnts. No. II.—The food, of whatever kind, 
should be supplied at regular intervals during the day and 
night, but the intervals may be somewhat prolonged during 
the night. Until four to eight months of age, according to 
the development of the infant, food should be given every 
two hours during the day, and every three hours during 
the night; and if it be of the kind already mentioned, no 
other limit need be placed upon the quantity than the 
desire of the infant. There is usually more danger of giv- 
ing the child too little than too much milk, and if the 
growth be not very satisfactory, and the child be restless 
and peevish, without other evident cause, it may be as- 
sumed that the food is insufficient in either quantity 
or quality. The quantity which an infant of two or 
three months old takes, when the supply is good and abund- 
ant, is not less than three pints in the twenty-four hours, 
and during the periud of infancy this quantity is generally 
exceeded. When the child possets, many assume that the 
milk is given too abundantly, or that it is disagreeing; but 
in neither respect is the assumption correct. Vomiting is 
the natural mode of relief when the stomach has received 
more than it can contain conveniently at the moment, or 
when the child has been thrown about very much, under 
the idea of amusing it, and occurs ccnstantly in well-fed 
and healthy infants; whilst curdled milk is the natural 
state after milk has been introduced into a healthy stomach. 
If the curdled milk be formed into a mass, and be very 
large in quantity, it may be assumed that the secretions of 
the stomach require correction; or if in that case the in- 
fant be fed on cow's milk, it is probable that the milk 
should be somewhat more diluted. There are also some 
conditions attended by sickness, in which it is better to take 
away a portion of the cream; but this is more particularly 
the case when infants are fed on the milk of the buffalo, or 
the goat. 

After the period above-mentioned, the infant is capable of 
taking a larger quantity of food at a time, and the intervals 
Letween the meals may be prolonged to three hours during 
the day, and to four hours during the night. 

When the child has arrived at nine or ten months of age, 
and has been nursed by the mother or nurse during the 
whole period, it will be time for the supply of food from 
that source to cease. This is in part owing to the sup- 
ply usually diminishing about that period, and also to 
some changes which the quality of the milk undergoes, 
which, although not very constant in a chemical point of 
view, materially affect the growth of the child. Up to 
a period of six months the change is chiefly in a diminu- 
tion of the supply of sugar, but at a later period, the milk 
becomes poorer in all its solid constituents. It is also 
rare that the mother or the nurse can supply sufficient food 
for the infant after that period, without her own health suf- 
fering, and the quality of the milk being further deterior- 
ated, 

The condition of the child is but an imperfect guide in 
fixing this period; for if it be strong and in health, it will 
live well enough on cow’s milk; and if it be feeble, it may well 
le questioned whether the mother’s or nurse’s milk is not 
in fault, and a fresh supply needed; and hence, in the ab- 
sence of conditions of disease, which can alone be judged of 
by the medical man in charge, no reason is offered why the 
change should not be made. 

As strong broth and beef-tea are given by many persons 
at this carly period of life, it is necessary to add a remark 


i respecting them. It cannot be doubted that their use is 
} very proper when milk cannot be obtained in sufficient 
quantity, and that they are much better foods than the sops 
which are frequently given; but, except under medical ad- 
vice, they should not be used to supplant milk. Whenever 
they are allowed as foods, they should not be made very 
strong, nor be given in large quantities, and they should 
retain a fair proportion of fat. : 

Before closing we will add a few remarks in reference to 
the choice of a wet nurse. This is too frequently left to the 
latest moment, and a selection is made rather from neces- 
sity than preference. In addition to the fundamental ques- 
tion of general robustness of constitution, which must be 
determined by the appearance of the nurse, and the exami- 
nation by the medical attendant, it is important to bear in 
mind that the quality of the milk which she can supply 
varies with her temperament, her peace of mind, and the 
sufficiency of her food. It has been shown that, taking 
extremes, the brunette supplies far richer milk in all its 
constituents than a blonde, both being of the same age, and 
fed in the same way. Hence a person of sanguine tempera- 
ment, fleshy and fresh-colored, is likely to supply the best 
milk to the infant; but as the infant's capacity for feeding 
depends upon its own temperament, and as it will closely 
correspond with that of the mother, the temperament of the 
nurse should not be widely different from that of the 
mother. Where, however, the mother is of a very fair 
temperament and delicate frame, it will be quite proper to 
select a nurse somewhat darker in complexion, and much 
more robust in constitution; but a nurse of dark com- 
plexion and black hair should not be selected as the nurse 
of a child whose mother had very light complexion and 
light hair. 

It has been proved that the solid constituents of the 
milk, and thereby its nutritive qualities, are much reduced 
when the nurse is unhappy. Also, that when the nurse has 
been insufficiently fed, the quantity of butter in the milk is 
much lessened, and that of mere water is increased. It 
may be fairly inferred that if these evils have existed for 
some time, the nurse is not so suited to supply food as one 
who has been hr ppy and well fed; but if the latter condi- 
tious can be speedily corrected after the engagement of the 
nurse, the evils may not be considerable. Preference 
should, however, always be given to a nurse who has been 
sufficiently fed, and moderately happy, and during the con- 
tinuance of her engagement it is essential that both condi- 
tions be maintained. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Bag Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

To Warm Cold Meat.—Fry some slices of onion in butter, 
and when they begin to take color put in your slices of 
meat, pepper, salt, and a sprinkling of flour; keep on frying 
till the onions are thoroughly done and the meat warmed, 
then add a small quantity of stock, broth, or water, with a 
$ jittle vinegar, and serve. Minced parsley may be added to 
$ the above dish with advantage. Or, butter plentifully a tin 

or dish that will stand the fire, having previously well rub- 
bed it with garlick or shallot; dispose upon it your slices of 
meat; pour on them a mixture of half white-wine and half 
stock or broth; pepper and salt, and strew over them a 
couple of mushrooms, chopped fine, or button mushrooms 
may be used whole; then cover up your dish with bread- 
crumbs, and having placed a few lumps of butter over all, 
put your dish or tin into the oven, About twenty minutes 
baking will produce a very desirable dish, which should be 
sent to table as it is. Or, if the state of the joint you have 
$ to work upon will allow it, cut your slices the thickness of 
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the finger; trim them all nicely as near as possible the 
same shape; then dip them in egg, and cover them witha 
mixture of bread-crumbs powdered, sweet herbs, pepper and 
salt in due proportion. Let them rest a couple of Hours, 
and egg and bread-crumb them again; then fry them in 
plenty of lard till they are a nice color. Serve either alone 
with fried parsley as an ornament, or with any sauce, such 
as tomato, piquante, etc., which taste may suggest. Cold 
veal or pork treated in this way makes a very toothsome 
dish. Of course, it is necessary, to carry out these warmings 
up, that the cold joint should not have been too heavily 
punished when it first appeared on the dinner-table. When 
a joint has not enough left upon it to cut nice slices, then 
mincing is the best.way to utilize it. Minced meat may be 
served simply in the English form, with sippets round it; 
or it may be put into a shape or case of puff-paste, like a vob 
au vent, or in small patties. For these uses the chopper or 
mY¥ncing-knife will cut it up small enough; but it can also 
be made into rissoles or croquetg, when it must be sub- 
mitted to the pestle and mortar. For either purposes it is 
more imperative than ever to exclude every particle of fat, 
gristle, and outside portions of the myat. 


To Fricassee Small Chickens—Southern Mode.—Cut off the § 


wings and legs of four chickens; separate the breasts from 
the backs; divide the backs crosswise; cut off the necks; 
clean the gizzards; put them, with the livers and other 
parts of the chickens, after being thoroughly washed, into a 


sauce-pan; add salt, pepper, and a little mace; cover with >} 


water, and stew till tender. Take them up; thicken half a 


pint of water with two spoonfuls of flour rubbed into four 


ounces of butter; add a tumbler of new milk; boil all to- 
gether a few minutes, then add eight spoonfuls of white- 
wine, stirring it in carefully, so a3 not to curdle; put in the 
chickens, and shake the pan until they are sufficiently 
heated; then serve them up. 

Queen’s Puddings.—Take a cold fowl and mince it, cut- 
ting it into small square pieces, Make a white-sauce with 
a small piece of butter, some flour and cream, or milk, but 
no stock. Put the mince into the white-sauce, and set it 
aside to cool. When quite cold, make up into balls. Cover 
them with egg and bread-crumbs; do this twice, to prevent 
them from bursting. At dinner-time, fry them in hot lard 
or dripping; serve them up on a serviette; garnish with 
parsley. 


VEGETABLES AND SAUCES, 


ree: 
; To Cook Potatoes—The Irish have a very Particular way 
¢ of cooking their potatoes, They never boil them. 4 

pot is always on the fire—a steady, slow fire—and on every 
occasion when the contents come up to the very verge of 
boiling point, cold water is dashed in, and the operation is, 
in Irish kitchen phraseology, “backed.” The process jg 
continually repeated till the potatoes are cooked. You get, 
by this means, an admirable potato. 

Broiled Potatoes.—Boil some potatoes in their skins; when 
done, peel them; dip them into dissolved butter, place them 
upon a gridiron over a very clear fire, grill them till they 
are nicely browned underneath, then turn them, and when 
of a good color put them in a dish, sprinkle them with 
mushroom catchup, or simply with fine salt, and serve hot, 


DESSERTS, 


Coffee-Cream—Two Receipts.—The first makes a very good 
cream for the dinner or supper-table, and the second is par- 
ticularly nourishing for invalids. Boil a pint of milk and 
the same quantity of thick cream together; have ready 
a quarter of a pound of raw coffee, roast it in a frying. 
pan, and, when done of a good color, put it while hot 
iuto the boiled cream and milk; cover it close, and let it 
3 stand for an hour. Then put in the tammy, drain the liquor 
¢ from.it, and squeeze it well to get the flavor of the coffee; 
§ mix in some clarified sugar, enough to sweeten it, boiled 
smooth; beat up the yolks of three eggs, and stir them in 
with the cream; rub and squeeze it through the tammy, at 
the same time add sufficient isinglass to set it; pour it into 
a mould with ice round it, as usual. Another Way.—Boila 
calf’s-foot in water till it wastes to a pint of jelly; clear off 
the sediment and fat. Make a teacup of very strong coffee, 
clear it with a little isinglass till perfectly bright; pour it 
to the jelly, and add a pint of very good cream, and as much 
3 fine Lisbon sugar as is pleasant; give one boil up, and pour 
? into the dish. It should be jelly, but not very stiff. Obgerve 
$ that the coffee be fresh. 

2 Dishes with White of Egg—Meringues.—After beating the 
: whites of five eggs to a strong froth, add a tablespoonful 
3 and a half of sifted loaf-sugar, and mix it in by degrees. 

Flour or sugar some paper, and drop the mixture on it 
? about the size of a pigeon’s egg, or turn it out of a spoon; 
$ put it in the oven for twenty minutes. When cold, scrape 
¢ out any of the froth remaining moist inside, and fill them 

either with flavored cream or jam. They should be baked 

in a slow oven; and, if not sent to table at once, it is better 
2 to put them in the oven again for fiye minutes before serv- 


Oyster-Sauce——Open carefully three dozen oysters, beard ° ing, to raise them. 


them and save the liquor, which strain into a nice clean 
sauce-pan; put in the oysters, and let them just come to 


Lemon Honeycomb.—This is a very simple dish, and makes 
a pleasant variety on a supper-table: Sweeten the juice ofa 


3 
3 
; 


boiling point, when they ought to plump. Immediately { jemon to taste, and put it into the dish in which it will be 
take them off the fire and p&t them im a basin, straining $ sent to table. The white of an egg must be beaten into a 
the liquor from them, and adding to it sufficient milk or ° pint of rich cream, and whisked; as the froth rises it is to 
cream to make altogether half a pint; then mix two ounces ’ be placed on the lemon-juice, and has a light and pretty 
of butter and one teaspoonful of flour very smoothly ona 3 appearance. It is desirable to prepare this dish the day 
plate, put it into a lined sauce-pan, and pour on the milk $ jefore it is required, and a few of the very small ratafia bis- 
and oyster liquor; keep stirring it one way over a brisk § cuits, strewed over it just before it is sent up, are an im- 
fire; let it boil for a minute or two; take the sauce-pan off $ provement, 
the fire and put in the oysters; let the sauce stand a few } Queen of Puddings.—Take one pint of bread-crumbs, one 
minutés near the fire, but take care it does not boil again, quart of milk, half a cup of sugar, four eggs, taking only 
or the fish will become leathery. Some persons add a little 3 the yolks, butter, the size of a walnut, one lemon. grated. 
anchovy-sauce, which changes the color, and, to our mind, 3 Bake until done, but not watery; then spread a layer of 
overpowers the delicate flavor of the oysters. eurrant-jelly, or any preserved fruit over it: take the whites 
Celery-Siwe.—Make half a pint of melted butter, only, { of the eggs and sugar, in which has been stirred the ju'ce 
of course, using milk or cream, or both mixed, instead of $ of the lemon, beat to a stiff froth. pour it over the pudding, 
partly oyster liquor. Have ready three heads of celery, the } and brown it. Serve cold with cream. It can be made 
white parts well washed and cut up into small bits, and 3 without a lemon; flavor with nutmeg. 
boiled for a few minutes in water, which strain off; put the § Ground Rice-Pudding.—Half a pound of rice in two pints 
celery to the melted butter, and keep it stirred over the fire ° of milk; when cold, add five well-beaten eggs, half a nut 
for ten or twelve minutes. It is better to put the celery in } meg, grated, a gill of cream, a little lemon-peel, shred fine, 
before the melted butter boils up—as soon as it is hot will 3 half a pound of butter, half a pound of sugar; mix ; lines 
do. This is a very nice sauce for boiled fowl or turkey. $ dish with thin puff-paste, and bake a light brown. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 





Custard-Fritters.—Beat the yolks of four eggs with a Fia. tv.—CARRIAGE Dress oF LAVENDER-COLORED SILE.— 


dessertspoonful of flour, a little nutmeg, salt, and brandy; { The lower-skirt is long and plain, buttoned down the front. 
add half a pint of cream ; sweeten it to taste, and bake it in > The upper-skirt is cut in vandykes, and trimmed with deep 
a small dish for a quarter of an hour. When cold, cut it } fringe at the bottom. Waist and sleeves plain. Small black 


into quarters, and dip them into batter made with a quarter 
of a pint each of milk and cream, the whites of the four 
eggs, a little flour, and a good bit of grated ginger; fry them 
of a nice brown; grate sugar over them, and serve them as 


hot as possible. 
Potato-Croquettes—a Sweet Dish.—Take some nicely-baked 


potatoes, scoop out the mealy part, and mash it thoroughly 3 
smooth; press it through a sieve, make it into a stiff paste 
with some cream, butter, orange-flower water, powdered } 
loaf-sugar, and raw eggs, well beaten; make it into cro- 3 
quettes by rolling portions in sifted bread-crumbs, and dip- 
ping them in white of egg whipped to a snow; fry them in 
plenty of lard or fresh butter. 

Very Rich, Short Crust for Tarts.—Break lightly, with 
the least possible handling, six ounces of butter into eight 
ounces of flour; add a dessertspoonful of pounded sugar and 
two or three of water; roll the paste for several minutes to 
blend the ingredients well, folding it togetber like pufi- 
crust, and touch it as little as possible. Flour, eight ounces ; 
butter, six ounces; pounded sugar, one dessertspoonful; 
water, one to two spoonfuls. 

A German Sweet Dish.—Boil some Spanish chestnuts } 
until they are soft enough to be crushed with a spoon, and ; 
pass them through a sieve. Beat up the whites of six or 
eight eggs into a froth, with half a pound of lump-sugar } 
that has been grated on the rind of alemon. Pile up the $ 
chestnuts while warm in a dish, and cover them thickly 
with the whip just before serving them. 

Little Currant-Puddings.—Quarter of a pound of finely- } 
shred beef-suet, the grated crumb of a small loaf, quarter } 
of a pound of currants, two large teaspoonfuls of finely- 
pounded sugar, half a nutmeg, grated, a teaspoonful of 
cream, a teaspoonful of brandy, a little salt, and the yolks 3 
of two eggs. Make up into six balls, tie in separate cloths, ; 
boil fifteen minutes, pour white-wine sauce over them. | 

Chocolate-Butter.—Stir a quarter of a pound of butter over 
the fire until quite soft and creamy; put two cakes of good 3 
vanilla-flavored chocolate on a tin plate, and sprinkle them } 
gradually with milk until they become so soft that yon can , 
mix them with the butter, then stir them well into it. $ 
erve it cold, in whatever shape you like for eating with } 
bread or biscuits. 
German Flummery.—Malf a pint of milk, two ounces of } 
Oswego corn-flour, two ounces of sugar, boil together till } 
moderately thickened, add a few drops of essence of vanilla ? 
or lemon, and mix with the whites of four eggs, beaten to a 
light snow; turn the whole into a wet jelly-mould, set to get 
firm in a cool place, and serve with any fruit syrup, or boiled 
custard-sauce. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. ? 

Frio. .—HvEN1NG Dress o7 Peart-Cotorep S1xK.—The skirt 
long and train-shaped, the waist low, and sleeves short; the } 
berthe, sash, etc., are all made of white dotted lace, trimmed 
with green ribbons. 

Fig. 1.—CarriaGE Dress or Empress Buve S11K.—Short 
velvet paletot made with a long-pointed hood, and trimmed 
with jet fringe, embroidery, and a deep fall of lace. White 
chip bonnet, trimmed with a small curled feather of blue, 
and blue ribbon. 

Fic, m1.—WatLkinc Dress or Dark Crimson MERINO, made 
quite plain; over this is worn a green and black tartan 
plaid, trimmed with fringe, and open at the back, and tied } 


velvet bonnet, with a bunch of nasturtiums at one side. 

Fic. v.—WALKING Dress or BLack S1LK.—The lower-skirt 
is short and quite plain; the upper-skirt is made with large 
plaits falling from the neck at the back, but otherwise the 
body fits closely to the figure. The skirt is looped up at the 
sides. Small straw hat, tied at the back with black veh, 
ribbon, and trimmed with bunches of cherries. 

Fig. v1.—WALKING Dress, with the under-skirt of dark 
crimson silk striped with black satin; the upper-skirt is of 
dark gray silk with black satin stripes; it is edged with a 
narrow bias ruffle of the same, and has a double panier. 
The sleeves are long and close, and the plain waist is covered 
by a small cape with a ruffle. Black hat, trimmed with 
crimson roses, and bows and ends of satin ribbon. 

In addition we give various patterns for night-dresses, 
chemises, etc., etc. 

GENERAL Remarks.—There continues to be great variety 
in what people have agreed to call costume in these modern 
days. This variety in the tout ensemble does not, however, 
prevent a certain degree of uniformity. Let us explain our- 
selves. Costumes differ one from the other, but in them- 
selves they are uniform; that is, they are made of but one 
material, and of one color, or, at least, of several shades of 
the same tint. Where, by exception, there are two colors 
in the toilet, these two colors must be repeated in every 
part of it. ° 

We cannot sufficiently congratulate ourselves at having 
escaped from the stiff, ungainly models of the first Empire. 
The reign of Louis XV., with all its graceful and charming 
fashions, seems now to revive. 

The Wattean style shows itself, more or less, in all toilets, 
without being adopted, however, exclusively enough to be- 
come uniform. The greatest variety is, on the contrary, 
observable in the costumes of the day. In fact, the taste for 
all that was worn during the reign of Louis XV., is so 
strongly evinced at the present, that it is bringing us back 
to dresses with long points, Only one or two dress-makers 
have dared, as yet, to discard the tasteful and dressy sashes, 
which give such grace and lightness, as well as variety to 
the dress; but we think that, before the winter is over, 
bodies cut with points will be worn. Of course, with the 
huge paniers now in vogue it will be difficult to make theee 
points fit nicely; but then, we suppose, the panier will be 
larger at the side, more a la Watteau., 

Purrep SLEEVES are seen now and then, though they are 
by no means general. For ordinary dress, they are in gra- 
duated puffs to the wrist; for dinner or evening dress, they 
are in one or two large puffs to the elbow, and edged with 
a lace ruffle. 

Ficuvs, of all kinds of pretty shapes, continue to be very 
much worn, but the ends to fichus are now, by-the-way, 
almost entirely suppressed; but few are to be seen at pre- 
sent. Very wide sashes with large bows, made so that they 
stand upright at the back, replace the fichu ends; and at 


§ some of the watering-places in France sashes were worn of 


the most exaggerated dimensions. The result is what 
usually occurs when a fashion has been carried to the ex- 
treme and borders on the ridiculous—the elegantes adopt a 


; decidedly opposite course. Those who are recognized as 


high authorities on all matters appertaining to the toilet, 
have suddenly appeared in extremely narrow waistbands, 
fastened at the side with short pointed ends, the bow being 
what is called a “sword” bow. This is all made from silk 
cut from the piece. With both long and short white muslin 


at the bottom; this skirt is plain in front; the cape opens } dresses wide ribbon is used for sashes, either gros grain or 
down the front, and corresponds with the skirt at the back. ’ satin. The sash ends, when made of ribbon, are carefully 
Small black velvet hat, trimmed with a knot of cherry } arranged to fall at the sides of the skirt, so as not to hide 
velvet, $ the bow which loops up the tunic at the back. 
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Some have the bows of sashes so Jarge that they cover 
quite half of the back. They are fan-shaped at the top, and 
have two large hanging loops below the waist, or else they 
have only a bow below the fan, which invariably stands up- 
right at the back. As a general rule the ends are worn 
quite short, and plaited lengthwise, the folds being flat and 
falling one over the other; thus giving the effect uf two 
fans opening on the skirt. The edge of each end is fringed. 
This style of sash is most effective on light costumes. 

All glace silks shot with white are fashionable. There 
are also some mixtures of colors which have much success. 
Let us mention among others the dresses of aurora color, 
azure blue, and pale golden yellow; sunset color, crimson 
and maize, and dove color, lapis lazuli blue and pale rose- 
color. Other tints are coming back to us from the time of 
our great-grandmothers: abricotine, a pinkish orange, laven- 
der color, a bluish lilac shade, and vert de gris, a dull color, 
which suits very few complexions; it requires very dazzling 
JSraicheur to support it. 

Nor must we forget the new blackish brown shade, 
that is employed for traveling costumes. We also see 
many black dresses in silk, but they are, for the most part, 
enlivened by small pipings of gay color, such as sultan red 
or butter-cup yellow. In fact, black will always be popular ; 
it is so suitable for so many occasions, never too pronounced 
a dress, and with the aid of a few bows of ribbon of some 
bright color, it is very effective and appropriate, except for 
young people at large parfies. It is also true that, with rare 
exceptions, it is found to be eminently becoming to com- 
plexions of all hues; blondes look, well in black, so do de- 
cided brunes; but there is a certain dark complexion, red 
rather than brown, and which generally is described as 
“muddled,” to which black is decidedly unbecoming. Those 
who are unfortunate enough to possess a muddled com- 
plexion should shun black dresses. French women appear 
to be persuaded that black gives a sort of melancholy dis- 
tinction to their appearance, and wear it they will, during 
all seasons and on all occasions—not absolute black during 
the tropical heat of the summers, but black mixed with 
such gay colors as cerise, sky-blue, maize, etc. Black mixed 
with white is likewise very generally worn. 

SHAWLs, of course, cannot be worn with short dresses; 
with trained skirts nothing can be more elegant. 

PALETOTS, SACQUES, ETC., are usually worn short, and if 
they come far below the waist, they must be rather wide to 
give room to the panier; they are worn with hoods and 
without hoods, square or pointed, or just as fancy dictates. 

BONNETS OF THE FANCHON SHape are still fashionable, but 
are more than ever made with a diadem or coronet front; 
this is becoming to some, but by no means to all faces. All 
bonnets have strings to them, and are mostly ornamented 
with small feathers. A somewhat sad sort of fancy has 
brought into fashion foliage of a grayish green, which it has 
been agreed to call foliage of the desert. This foliage is 
mixed with the brightest flowers. A large quantity of flies 
and insects of all sorts are still placed upon bonnets, These 
are, for the most part, real insects, dried, prepared and var- 
nished ; it would, in fact, be impossible to imitate the thread- 
like legs and feelers of the delicate creatures. 

Tue Mope or Dressinc THE Harr is very varied. We see ‘ 
many chignons turned up in the shape of a helmet; others 
are formed of long curls falling on the neck. Combs, with 
a large and richly ornamented top, are come into fashion 
again ; the comb now becomes quite a fancy jewel; the car- 
rings should be worn to match. A new style of dressing 
hair has been introduced in Paris; and it is so simple that it 
is to be hoped that it wil! replace some of the monstrosities 
which we have lately seen. First of all there is a small ban- 
deau, waved, and combed low on the forehead ; then the back 
hair is divided into two equal parts, and a bandean is formed 
to look like a thick rouleau behind each ear. Between these 
rouleaux there is a wide plait, which is fastened up the ‘ 


§ center as high as the bandeaux. A long curl is added at thy 
> side. 
But some of the coiffures are still very extravagant, One 
; of the latest, but by no means generally adopted modesg 
arranging the hair is the depeigne fashion. It would sep 
that ladies, weary of arranging their hair in plaits orm, 
§ leaux, hi ave determined to let them fall in disorder Upon 
; their shoulders. The longer and thicker the hair is, the 
better. One might believe, at first sight, that this is a py. 
testation against false hair, and that ladies desire to proyy 
that they adorn themselves with none but their natuyj 
hair—this would be well, Unfortunately, it is not the case 
It is hair-dressers who provide the depeignes coiffures ag 
| well as the chignons. The ornament which is placed on the 
top of the head, hides the fastening on of the false hair, 
$ which droops down on the neck. In front the hair is raised 
| and arranged into a diadem above the forehead. 
.¢ 
4 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Dress ror A Youna Giri.—The lower skirt is of 
crimson merino, trimmed with three bands of black velvet; 
the shorter upper-skirt and body is of gray cashmere, spotted 
with black, and also trimmed with black velvet; the crim 
son sash-ends are fastened by a gray bow; the round cape, 
with a deep-pointed hood, is also ornamented with narmy 
velvet, and a row of velvet bows are placed down the back 
of the hood. Gray felt hat, with bands of crimson velvet. 

Fie, 1.—A Youne Lapy’s Dress.—The under-skirt is of 
scarlet cashmere, perfectly plain; the upper-skirt is of gray 
cashmere, looped up slightly all round by large mould bat- 
tons covered with scarlet cashmere. Jacket of heavy white 
cloth, trimmed with scarlet cloth, on which is braided in 
black a chain pattern with anchors. Gray hat, trimmed 
with scarlet. 

Fic. 11.—Dress OF Waite ALPACA FOR A LiTTLE Gri— 
The bottom of the under-skirt is trimmed with blue silk put 
on in crosses; the upper-skirt is bound with blue, and the 
opening in front is confined by blue cross straps. Long, close 
sleeves ; body half-high and open, square in front ; small cape, 
bound with blue, and white hat tied with a large bow back 
of the head, and trimmed with butterfly bows. 

Fic, 1v.—Dress oF Light YELLOW MERINO, FoR A LITTLE 
Bor.—The skirt is trimmed around the bottom with currant- 
$ colored waved braid; the same trimming extends down the 
front, between two rows of which are placed large buttons. 
The body is made with a yoke and plaited into the skirt; 
the wide belt, as well as the body, is ornamented with the 
currant-colored braid; thick white cambric sleeves. 

In addition we give, this month, several patterns of baby 
linen and children’s clothes. They are 

Jacket of white figured diaper, trimmed with stitched 
cross-strips of the same material. This jacket is open in 
front. 

Hat for a child two years old, ornamented with bows of 
satin ribbon and a curled white feather. 

Paletot to wear over the jacket, of white pique, with a 
hood, trimmed with white silk cord and lace insertiom 

Bib in the shape of an escutcheon, round at the back, of 
double pique, piped all ronnd. 

Frock for a little girl two years old, of white pique, 
embroidered with white silk braid; very low bodice w:th 
straight sleeves. The bodice may be taken off at pleasure. 
Two skirts, the first is trimmed with a stitched piping and 
an embroidered pattern; the second is cut out and open at 
the sides, forming small revers fastened with bows of ribbon. 

Bib of figured diaper, the shape is pointed in front, and 
$ round at the back, trimmed with lace insertion and a pleat- 
$ ing of muslin. 

Little boots for a baby, of white pique, bordered with 
‘ thick stitchings; pearl buttons. 
Another sort of baby’s boots. 
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“SNOWED UP.” 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 











CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 
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WALKING DRESS. 


BONNETS. 
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HEAD DRESSES. 
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NEW STYLE OF HOOD. ORIENTAL JACKET. 
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CHRISTMAS WALTZ. 


Contributed by 


AUG. ROT TENBACK. 
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